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P to forty years ago what only by sails wind. These fleets were con- 
fighting the nations did sidered superb in their day, and their appearance 
at sea was done in wood- with spread sails on the Mediterranean and Black 
en ships. The Grecian Seas, as well as their deeds later before the great 
heroes were conveyed to Russian stronghold, were chronicled as magnifi- 
Troy in small vessels cent. They not reduce Sebastopol, but Eng- 
made from wood, and land and France were highly tickled over their 

; the navies of Athens, capers, for wl the Queen and the Emperor 

Rome and Carthage were distributed medals—the celebrated ‘‘ Crimean 

constructed from the same material, as were Medal.’’ Th ce was stormed by the soldiers, 
those of their heirs and assigns, the modern the war ended, and then both fleets sailed back 
European nations, up to the period mentioned. home to their moorings with their sails duly set 
In the Crimean War, 1854-56, the fleets of Eng- between their tall masts. That was the last of 
land and France that bombarded Sebastopol them; the two seas that had known them were 


were purely and simply wooden structures; to know them thenceforward no more forever, 
and, indeed, many of them were propelled for they were straightway laid up to decay, and, 
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now dust, lie as the last remains of the vast pile 
of wooden ships that fought the sea-fights of 
early man. 

It was the end of primitive naval organisms, 
of the first style of fighting on the sea, of the 
lengthened reign of wooden ships that had, as 
the means of heroic deeds and splendid achieve- 
ments, done so much in the world’s service. 
They had served vast-and far-reaching purposes, 
founded empires, established civilizations, plant- 
ed commerce and riveted firmly all international 
relations. In the pictures of the old squadrons 
as they sailed and fought, the wooden ships 
present a very fine appearance, highly pleasing 
and even imposing to the eye, to be sure. Tow- 
ering masts, broad, high sides, wide areas of 
snow-white sails to be seen far and wide, very 
clean-looking, trim and clear-cut in unbroken 
lines—this and nothing more; nothing at all 
solid, squatty, clumsy. They look well on can- 





vases when idly tossing on the billows or fiercely 
engaged in battling surrounded by clouds of can- 








MERRIMAC’? ENGAGEMENT. 


non smoke. In fact, 
there was no work for 
them other than to set 
sail and shoot or 
board, do or die; but, 
although the sea was 
their home or their 
grave, they were very 
simple machines, and 
their constructive ma- 





terial so buoyant as to 
stand peppering and 
riddling every-which- 
way, from a few 
pounds of round can- 
non-balls (compara- 
tively buckshot), without losing their innate 
elasticity and giving up their ghosts to the bot- 
tom deeper than ever plummet sounded ; and 
therefore, though often some were compelled to 
visit Davy Jones’s locker, the majority of them 
escaped in battle and lived to fight another day 
as scarred veterans of many terrible encounters. 
The same glorious three-deckers that helped Nel- 
son out at Aboukir saw him snatch victory at 
Trafalgar. It is readily understood that such 
vessels as these in question, the ‘‘ men-of-war”’ 
that went to make up the old ‘‘ hundred sail-of- 
the-line,’’ having three decks, one over the other, 
from which to fire their broadsides out of three 
tiers of guns at once, could not beara very heavy 
load, and, consequently, that the guns were ex- 
ceedingly light in weight and range, almost as 
handy to use as toys, and were really only a spe- 
cies of ‘‘six’’ and ‘‘twelve-pound’’ destructive 
playthings which a handful of powder set off, and 
agoing anywhere inside of a mile’s distance. 
Though, often as not, these old wooden ships 
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failed to know where they were at upon the high 
seas, cut off from the world by a calm or con- 
trary storm, they generally managed to find the 
enemy and give a fair account of themselves. In 
a word, there were cheap vessels, simple methods 
and good men enrolled under the old school of 
sea-fighting, which had a decidedly very long 
day before it finally passed away and made room 
for better or for worse. 

In the spring of 1862 a new naval invention 
was launched in the shape of an armor-clad ves- 
sel, very flimsily and tentatively put together, 
yet one that served to revolutionize the naval 
architecture of the world. This vessel was the 
celebrated Merrimac, and her arrival officially 
marks the opening date of the present style of 
armored ships developing among all nations. 
The Merrimac was an old wooden steam vessel, 
rebuilt at the Norfolk Navy Yard as a floating 
battery with projecting ram, armored to thi 
water line and drawing twenty-three feet of 
water, but so loaded down with her roughly 
fastened iron-bar armor that she was top-heavy 
and unwieldy, utterly unfit for going to sea. 
She was fought 


been invented and built for the navy, arrived 
on the scene the fight at Hampton Roads, 
and this vessel was the famous Monitor—the 
original type of this now prevalent class of 
vessels. On moving out to renew her work next 
morning, March 9th, the Merrimac, to her as- 
tonishment, found herself opposed by the newly 
arrived stranger, when at once a fight ensued 
between them. The fight lasted six hours, dur- 
ing which the V/ vic, armed with eleven guns, 
fired only forty-six shots, and the Monitor, armed 
with two guns, fired only forty-one shots. The 
Merrimac aimed to fi 
brought to be 


and so much 


re whenever a gun could be 


it the shortest possible range, 
time was consumed by both in 
maneuvering position. The Monitors two 
guns were placed side by side, but were not fired 


simultaneously, while the Verrimac’s eleven guns 





on March Sth, 
1862, against 
three wooden ves- 
sels of the navy, 
and, being  her- 
self proof against 





their projectiles, 
easily shattered 
them at her will. 
It so happened 
that on the very 
evening of the 
same day another 
far more perfect 
model of an iron- 
elad warship, 
which had just 
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were placed f on a side, two at the bow and 

one commanding the stern, and she could have 

fired broadsides, but did not because her antago- 

nist was so s 1 target that the broadside 

euns could brought to bear on her at 

once. By a strange coincidence, the ammuni- 
e 
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tion and armament of both ships was such that 
neither could win. The Monitor had two smooth- 
bore shell guns, not adapted to the high-press- 
ure produced by the use of solid shot, yet she 
was compelled to risk the use of solid shot ; and, 
on the other hand, the Merrimac had a fine ar- 
mament of large calibre rifles ; but, as she had 
not expected to engage another ironclad, she 
was unprovided with solid shot, and carried only 
shells as being more effective against wooden 
vessels. The result of such inadaptations was 
a singular inefficiency in both ships. The 
Monitor threw solid shot at the Merrimac at only 
about half the proper velocity, slightly started 
the latter’s seams and bent some of her plates 
without any serious injury ; and the Merrimac 


failed to strike a 
telling blow against 
the smooth iron 
turrets with her 
light shells, which 
shattered against 
them as harmlessly 
as snowballs. If 
the Merrimac had 
used solid shot, as 
the Monitor did, 
the likelihood is 
that the turrets 
would not have 
withstood the 
hammering, and if 
the Monitor could 
have hurled her 
solid shot with the 
greatest possible 





force out of an 
equal number of 
guns as the Merrimac, the latter would have been 
cut to pieces, the thin armor sliced through. 
During the action the Merrimac made a feeble 
effort to ram the Monitor, but it was only a light 
bump and failed through fear of shock which a 
hard ramming might inflict on her own much 
thinner frame, from the forward hatchway of 
which her commander thrust his head above the 
deck now and then to keep a survey of the scene. 
It was a drawn fight, owing to the very peculiar 
conditions mentioned, and was not again re- 
newed. 

The experience thus gained as to the advan- 
tage of armor was confirmed two years later by 
the encounter between the Kearsage and Ala- 
bhama, when the former, protected by mere 
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chains covering both sides, easily sank the un- 
covered cruiser that had wrought havoc on 
American merchantmen. 

The fight of the two ironclads inaugurated an 
entirely new era in the build and fighting appli- 
ances of war vessels. All nations made haste 
to adopt the demonstrated discoveries and to 
remodel their navies in accordance therewith, 
and, from that day to this, the work of develop- 
ing the new principles and practices in every 
possible way by structure, armor, armament 
and methods, has progressed and is progressing 
unceasingly. Every navy is now stocked with 
new implements of warfaring on the sea, every 
known pattern of improved vessel, armor and 
gun is employed, and others are added as soon 
as the fertile invention of builders can supply 
them. No country seems to be too small or too 
poor to take a hand in the expensive game of 
piling up more and more ships in a time of 
peace for a time of 


squadrons is known; there is an entire lack of 
experience as to the practical outcome of the 
new metallic fi 


There have been no tests of 
these to speak not even a hint of their capa- 


bilities has rnished, simply because they 


have not yet been seen in active operation. 
They have b irsed with an infantile tender- 
ness and ca ept zealously away from the 
very element upon which their struggle for exist- 
ence must | ul—namely, the open sea. It 
has been fear » send them where they of right 
belong and zht to go; they have been kept 
closely hugging the coasts, or anchored in safe 


harbors and rts, Not without cause, too, for 


no organism be left without adequate super- 
vision until its self-supporting powers be ascer- 
tained—even governments must be eredited with 
parental solicitude. There have been some out- 
post skirmishes 


d combats by the new pattern 
of warships, : irate and detached action, but 





war. The vast col- 
lection is sufficiently 
multiform to suit all 
tastes and ideas, and 
assuredly most form- 
idable to look upon. 
Now that the nations 
have got them, what 
will be done with 
them? Will they be 
able to fulfill the ob- 
ject of their being— 
to fight? We've 
got the ships, by 
jingo !’ is England’s 
ery; but will the 
ships do? That is 


the question, a very 











important one all 
around, and it re- 
mains to be answer- 
ed. The working of 
the old-time wooden 
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not yet have fleets | 
of them gone to | 
sea and fought to- | 
gether. It is re- 
markable that 
England herself, 
weighed down by 
a cankerous 
stretch of mari- 
time peace over 
four decades, has 
not fired a shot 
with them, having 
been reduced to 
merely parading 
them up and 
down, and count- 
ing them over and over, even as a hen proudly 
numbers her chickens. The bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882 is no exception, because that 
was really firing at a target, or at certain antique 
mud walls that had been ever so long crumbling. 
The Eng- 


lish fleet there behaved admirably, being unop- 


Target practice cannot count or score. 


posed ; the new ships went forward with the ease 
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and stately grace appropriate to a minuet perform- 
ance ; they steamed in and fired, steamed out 
again and resumed first positions, untouched, 
unflecked. A jingo shout went up, but faint 
and short, for English common sense saw that 
the flash was not good, that there had been no 
trial, and that things remained as they were. 
Neither were the naval efforts of the Chilians 
and Peruvians during 
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§| their late belligerency 

of any avail in afford- 
ing a clew to the great 
problem. The at- 
tempts made by the 
vessels of China and 
Japan, four years ago, 
were anxiously await- 
ed at the time; but, 
though they were on 
a more extended scale 
than any previously 
made, they still failed 
to dispel the impene- 
trable darkness hovy- 
ering over the fates 
in store for the mod- 
ern vehicles of ocean 
warfaring. Only this 
much resulted — Ja- 
pan’s smaller ships 
got the better of Chi- 
na’s heavier craft, 
with the same swift- 
ness that her soldiers 
prevailed over Pekin’s 
raw land levies. The 
Japanese fleet ex- 
changed shots with 


BOW VIEW OF THE ‘“fNEW YORK.”’ 


China’s main seaport, 
















Port Arthur, and next 
hemmed in the Chi- 
hese battleships off 


Hai-yang Island, 
where. tl rough rapid 
maneuvering and firing 


of light eruisers and 
torpedo boats, the Jap- 
anese admiral inflict 





ed a loss of four ves- 
sels, three of which 
were sunk with their RAM ““ KATAHDIN,”” 
crews of over six hundred, while his own force and therefore 
escaped with very trifling damage. The Chinese action. As 
battleships resisited so obstinately as to instill heavily and 
subsequently into the Japanese mind a high bulk of al 
opinion as to the great merits of that class of to be in r 
ships, ind so, as soon as hostilities closed, they indeed visi 
started to n ike and purchase some, second categ 
Despite the great variety in structure and and protect 
equipment of the new apparatus for maritime for lighter 
destruction, each part of it is so aimed as to they are 
serve a special purpose in unison with the whole. ing separat 
There are now more classes of warships than their own s 
there ever were before, and they are all made of Speed is thy 
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metal—iron or steel— 
and this, their mate- 
rial, is one of the many 
uncertainties entering 
in the problem of their 
success or failure on 
trial. First is the 
heavy battleship, of 
several degrees, in- 
tended, as the name 
implies, to bear the 
brunt of great battles, 


apable of the lightest, quickest 


ywerful body it is built to strike 


nove slowly. They form the 


rn navies, and are designed 


the terrors of the seas, as they 


el 


be its monsters. The 


of armored cruisers, 


| unprotected cruisers, all built 


than the battleship, to which 
auxiliary, when not act- 


with antagonists of 


safely preying on commerce. 
ie requisite, armor and arma- 
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ment being second- 
ary. Cruisers form 
a very numerous di- 
vision of all the new 
fleets. The third 
class comprises tor- 
pedo boats, gun- 
boats, coast-defense 
vessels, torpedo-boat 
‘destrovers’? and 
torpedo - boat 
‘catchers,’’ rams, 
and, lastly, miscel- 
laneous small boats 
for special minor 
service. These 
classes are common 
to all navies, and 
the United States 


* COLUMBIA,” 


Navy may fairly 


b 


claim to possess 


fof 1 


some of the most 


CRUISER 


ingenious inven- 
tions yet applied in 
their building. The 
American cruisers 
are to be quoted as 


SECTION OF T 


above the average in 


al 
-l-n= 


a 4 = speed and many 
6 H = other favoring 

| =f = points ; and though 
2 FY 2% the American bat- 

| 2° 4 = tleships are not of 
25 adi. the heaviest kind, 

L at the torpedo system 


as here organized is 


ENGINE 


allowed by Euro- 
pean experts to be 


a f 
Nis} | ae a the most advanced 


sar f43| 21 so far provided. 
‘Ime | | of Each class or grand 
q . 1 SH division has been 


in turn vaunted or 
decried quite arbi- 
trarily, in accord- 





; oe ance with fancy or 
VA ) set tastes and ideas. 
~ The success of the 
Japanese light cruisers and torpedo boats sufficed 
to give them a rise in the market as against heavy 
battleships, yet the latter, though of the second 
class, were chiefly instrumental in preventing 
that success from being greater than it was. 
Clearly, as conceived by the prevailing sys- 
tems, torpedo boats are of immense value ; but 
no single reliance could be had on them, for not 
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one of the newly-invented instruments is intend- 
ed to monopolize and include every form of either 
aggressive or defensive fighting, and to render 
useless others. The submarine mine, powerful 
as it is, may be easily annulled or turned by at- 
tack. The torpedo is intended as a strong de- 
fense against ironclads ; but the latter may be 
protected by torpedo- boat ‘‘ catchers,’’ or be 
more or less protected by steel nets as well as by 
rapid-fire batteries, searchlights and patrol boats 
thrown out to detect an enemy. A light torpedo 
flotilla, operating at sea against a fleet of big 
ironclads, would seem to have no chance at all ; 
yet in this respect nothing has yet been seen 
done. The torpedo boat might fare badly on 
having to fight in clear moonlight or broad day, 
and besides, as a frail craft, might be helpless in 
seas that would not bother battleships. One of 
the most patent facts about them is the disparity 
between their own firing range and that of the 
high-power gun. In addition, apart from the 
question of keeping the sea in rough weather, 
and of coal supplies and provisions, the contrast 
between torpedo craft and large battleships in fa- 
cilities of giving sleep and rest after fatigue to 
their respective crews is very great. It is allow- 
able to believe that torpedo boats are not to be 
very much depended on, being organized to act 
only under fitting circumstances in conjunction 
with all the other parts of the warfaring system. 
Where the proper test for the new system is to 
take place can alone be on the open sea, pre- 
cisely where the men-of-war, frigates, schooners 
and brigs of wood were tested in the days 
gone by. 

American designers have always kept in mind 
the marking features originated by the Merrimac. 
Thus they have launched several varieties of 
rams. The newest development in this line is 
incorporated in the Katahdin, which is the only 
craft of her kind now extant. The Katahdin is 
only patterned after the armor and ram made 
fashionable by the Merrimac, and is vastly superior 
in all respects, and is esteemed as a sort of eccen- 
tricity in construction, even in these days of na- 
val monstrosities, from which mueh is expected. 
Her beak, or steel ram, is below the water line, 
and this is her peculiar, most dangerous feature. 
Only her smooth turtle back, covered with armor 
plate and surmounted by a small conning tower 
and a smokestack, are visible. The tower is 
made of steel, eighteen inches thick, and, unless 


squarely hit by a heavy shot at close range, 
would withstand very severe blows ; and, as her 
ram is situated below the water line, it could be 
directed at the most vulnerable part of a battle- 
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Amer- 
ican ingenuity has 
sought to 
war down in the 
depths, and to 
fight wholly under 
their concealing 
coverlid. One of 
submarine 


~ the water, 


carry 


these 
inventions, now 
attracting naval 
attention, isa boat 
that has been sue- 
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ship or cruiser, where armor is thin or altogether 


wanting. The ram for itself a 


play in battle, as laid down in the 


has marked out 


special part t 


general plans Her work in 


of the new system. 


actual conflict is to begin after a battle between 
two fle ets h is got well under Way and, mean- 
time, she is to be kept lying under the protect- 


ing lee of a big battleship, as nearly out of sight 
as possibli 
tially cor 

portune moment, she is to steal forth quickly on 
her errand of 


until the smoke of the fight may par- 
‘eal her presence, and then, at the op- 


destructiveness. 


Not content with operating on the surface of 





ITALIAN 
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cessfully tested to 
red levels under the water, 


fall and ris t desj 


in order to the bottoms of large war 


vessels with torpedoes and dynamite bolts. 
Novel devices its and guns are the order of 
the day in suntries, and nowhere are so 
Inany invent s in this, thanks to its keen, 
wideawake builders and designers. New 
material, ne ethods, are constantly sought 


after and fo so that hardly a day passes 
without a n ty of some description. Ameri- 
act on the idea that a 
ely demands new things and 


Ways, as its sto do; and it is matter of no 


eans surely | e and 


new world 
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wonder that in the naval line there should be so 
ie many changes in ship-building, or in the make 
of guns, or in the motive power to propel their 
projectiles, and in the very projectiles them- 
selves ; besides, as a very long road stretches out 
before all these things, why should not the sun- 
dry and diverse experimentations keep on? 
5 Plenty of room lies before the finale; and, 

meanwhile, none is entitled to ery ‘‘ Eureka.”’ 
If simplification be in any wise the gist and 
. aim of higher development, then it may surely 
be said that the whole new marine apparatus 
squarely sets them at defiance. Instead of sim- 

a 
: 

plifying, the new procedures have complicated, 
intricated the sea-business into such a confused 
tangle that even more than an X-ray light would 
B: be required to see through it and gauge its 
destined state under the pinch of real battle and 
rs sternly prolonged war. The complexity into 
which the modern war vessels have fallen, or 
me been indulged, could not have been dreamed of 
before these very current end-of-century times. 
Their complexity has been increased a thousand- 
fold over the old ones ; the warship of to-day is 
not a whole ; it is all in parts, an immense con- 
‘ geries of combinations and interfolded and inter- 
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locked contrivances, hard enough to know and 
bear in memory, impossible of manageable con- 
trol, because its many parts cannot be grasped at 
once, and so it is only all the parts themselves 
that are master of the situation—no captain, no 
admiral, no man can ever be sure of them, since 
they are ‘‘ too many ”’ for him. 

This drawback in the new invention cannot be 
controverted faced — how ? Of 
course more or less successfully, the most will 
be got out of them and done with them that can 
be under all the surrounding conditions. The 
new sea monsters may be proud of their steam 


and must be 
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and electricity as they start out to meet a foe ; 
but these powers, valuable as they stand, are not 
so inexhaustible as the winds which the old sea 
dogs counted on as a reliance, nor scarcely as 
safe from interruption and stoppage through 
irremediable accidents as the free supplies of 
motive power which the old wooden sailers knew 
they could draw on ; so on this score alone the 
new advantages are not unalloyed, seeing that 
slight accident, or disarrangement of parts, may 
turn them into sources of woe. <A warship be- 
calmed for lack of wind was a deplorable sight 


in the olden time, but what a spectacle would a 
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great battleship 
how present in 
action if sudden- 
lv changed into a 
mere h-« piess 
hulk, unable to 
budge or to fire 


its few bi uns 





from in\ clisar- 
ranging liability 
\s a rule the new 
monsters ire 
strictly not sea 
worthy, ecuuse 
they ar too he VV, 
unbuoyant, and 
otherwise una 

dapted to taking 
all and any risks 





upon the water; 
but, agair the 
most is to be ex- 
pected and secur 








ed from them just 
SPANISH BATTLESHIP ‘1 
as they are 
Changes may be found necessary, but such asthe taken as they are. There can be no doubt that 


present ships are, they are—and they must be their handling will have to be of the most deli- 
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BRITISH GUNBOAT ‘*TARTA 
cate, and that it will call for more accurate judg- 
ment, greater skill, nicer precision throughout 
than were ever heretofore shown to be in the gift 
of men fighting ships. The head man on a warship 
to-day has, in theory at least, to be not only a 
general but a private in the ranks at one and the 
same time; ay, more even, a simple mechanician, 
an engineer, a scientist, an inventor—a veritable 
Jack-at-all-lines and points, and, if he is so, he 
cannot insomuch be good at all, or as good at 
any one as he might otherwise be. Whatever 
his qualifications, natural or acquired, he really 
cannot fulfill the requirements the new naval 
system exacts under. threat of the direst penal- 
ties. For the system’s trend is briefly this: All 
of me all right, or 


— good or the bad 
sense. From the 
old viewpoint the 
monsters are so 
many heavy iron 
pots or coffins that 
a | will be knocked 
| out at the first shot 

into unfathomable 

depths, with all 

on board, SO dan- 





gerous, unwieldy 
and unmanageable 
that the greatest 
skill will not pre- 
vent them crash- 
ing into each other 
helterskelterwise 
when in battle, 
they will not be 
able to fight, and 
should not be even 
tried in battle, owing to the inevitable disasters 
action would involve. Sufficiently pessimistic is 


’ 
R. 


this view for these hopeful days in which the new 
monsters move and breathe and have their end- 
less multiplication amidst the applauding hur- 
rahs of enormous crowds of affectionate subjects. 
Speculation is of course rife as to what will be 
the right way to maneuver and fight fleet against 
fleet when hostilities have opened. Each class 
of ships has special devotees. The admirers of 
the big battleship hold that she will sweep the 
ocean ; the admirers of cruisers contend that 
any two of them will chase around and pepper 
the grim monster till it bellows out for a halt in 


the proceedings ; others there are who maintain 





all of me all wrong 
—beware! Now 
no one at the pres- 
ent day is gifted 
with Argus’s eye- 
power even. 

The play of ships 
and guns is, in a 
word, problematic 
—action alone can 
turn the light on, 
and prove where 
the advantages and 
disadvantages are 
to be found, or 
whether the new 
system is all at 
sea, either in the FRE 
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that torpedo boats will sting the big ships into 
slow, agonized destruction, and that then sub- 
marine boats will blow them sky-high. Time 
alone can show whether the builders have built 
wisely or whether the naval designers and archi- 
tects have been planning for the last forty years 
in the dark and at random. Meanwhile there 
are the ships and there are the men, and they 
are intended for fighting when nation shall fall 
upon nation, or be so disposed ; and this 
liability steadily continues to stare each and 
every one of them in the face. They are fully 
aware of the fact that naval implements and tac- 
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elapsed since began, to be of a permanent 


nature and yal too rash, too unadvised, too 


sudden, too like the lightning which doth cease 
to be ere one can say it lightens.’’ All see to-day 
that the new 


behalf of ma 


es have not done so much in 
warfaring as of maritime 


peace, whose ssengers breast all seas and 
brave any storms with impunity, which war ves- 
sels are unable do—practice having perfected 
the one, want of it having left the other unsafe, 
balky, weak. The permanent improvement will 


have to be sought and obtained in the right way 


and in due time As, however, incessant inven- 
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tics have undergone such a novel and thorough 
revolution as to create a profound uncertainty in 
regard to their practical working ; but, while 
this much is undoubtedly clear, they can take 
some consolation in the knowledge that if all the 
nations of the earth may not make one horse 
drink, it is quite in their power to get another 
which will do so of its own accord. Any experi- 
mentation, to be of use, must first be practically 
proved. 

The untested experiments in new navy mak- 
ing have been unavoidably too frequent and 
fleeting, within the relatively short space of time 





tion is almost certain to invalidate even the most 
recent preceding, the final improvement will 
prove to be ry costly to government ex- 
chequers. Warships built only a few years ago 


are no longer considered passable at muster, and 


re voted in pa iments to be ‘* no good oP when 


the national pursestrings are to be pulled. 
The expense is for all nations immense, as all 
are desirous of a showing on old Neptune’s azure 
domain ; and there never was a greater outlay 
for ships than is ng at the present moment 
creat powers. The United States 


has voted an extr 


made by all th 


allowance this year of fifty 
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millions of dollars in maritime preparations ; 
Russia has just set apart the same amount spe- 
cially for new ships ; and England, ever jealous, 
and just now immersed in a grand scare (one of 
her periodically nervous fits), has decreed a 
larger sum for naval expenditure than ever given 
in her long, old life. As many as eighteen new 
battleships are to be added this vear to her list, 
thirty-two cruisers, forty-one torpedo-boat de- 
strovers, and eleven other vessels ; and the offi- 
cial statement accompanying this new allowance 
rabidly insists that it is highly essential’ rapid 
progress be made in building these ships, since 
the very fate of the empire is at stake—and, it 
might have been said, now trembling in the scale. 
In addition, an increase of one thousand seamen 
for active, and an increase for reserve duty, are 
also made. ‘‘ More ships, more guns !’’ has truly 
become a general cry, each nation having sud- 
denly become jealous or fearful of the other in 
the line of extending its profitable trade on the 
sea rather than of its own territorial safety and 
standing. It is precisely on account of its for- 
tunate location and inexhaustible resources that 
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the United States 
has been wisely 
spared the ex- 
pense of building 
up a colossal navy 
like England’s, 
for instance —an 
expense, more- 
over, that would 
largely have been 
wasted in view of 
its inutility and 
the constantly re- 
peated changes 
that have been 
quickly invalidat- 
ed in turn at 
tremendous cost 
in the aggregate. 
Comm onsense, 
however, demands 
that even such 
naval appliances 
as are current, 
year in year out, 
should be availed 
of to defend her 
exposed seaports, 
and to keep on 
hand a respectable navy to meet emergencies. 
It is elementary that no war vessels can be 
constructed as by magic in a twinkling, and, 
in these times that are running along, less so than 
ever before. 

In size, at least, the world’s navies certainly 
leave nothing to be desired, whatever their con- 
ditions may be and however they may turn out 
in action. According to the international official 
figures there are at present over five thousand 
war vessels of all kinds, armed with twenty thou- 
sand new style guns (some individuals among 
them weighing over a hundred tons), and ac- 
tively manned by half a million men, with an- 
other half a million waiting in reserve on shore. 
England counts athousand of this whole number 
under the Jack-flag. only half of them set down 
as active good fighters, none too many for the 
little island and its big ‘‘ claims.”’ 

Second in size is the French navy, with a total of 
six hundred vessels, and each on the long list of 
the other nations comes in for a respectable share 
of the new-fashioned armor-clad and monster- 
gunned machines. 


This paper will he followed nert month hy a profusely Wlustrated article on ** Torpedoes and 


Torpedo Boats.’’ and Oi 


on the =e Naral Militia.’ 
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By AUGUSTA REESE SIHUFOI 


Ir is now about a year since the first National 
Congress of Mothers was held in Washington. 
When the general call was given last winter for 
women in all parts of the country, particularly 
for mothers, to assemble together and to discuss 
for three days the subject of Child Study in all 
its bearings relative to the formation of a na- 
tional society, the questions naturally arose from 
all quarters : What is this Mothers’ Congress ? 
What reason is there for the formation of such a 
body? What is the 
object? What will be 
the methods, and are 
they practical] ? 

The query as to the 





reason of its being was 
answered first in such 
a way as to silence all 
doubt by the earnest 
response with which 
the call was met; its 
existence was fully 
justified by the fact 
that it filled a much- 
felt want, or, as one 
of the officers express 





ed it, ‘‘a key-note was 
struck which raised 
answering vibrations 
from all parts of the 
country.” 

That the note was a 
true and not a false 
one, and that the pur- 
pose was a strong as 
well as a worthy one, 
was proved by subse- 
quent developments. 
The events of the three 
days’ congress, dur- 
ing which some 12,000 
women of various classes and races, and from all 
distances, gathered at the National Capital, and 
entered, with an enthusiasm with which only 
women intent upon some new enterprise can 
enter, the work of the new organization was all 
told at length and in detail in the daily papers. 
However, there was nothing which these women 
said or did that was remarkable, nor even the 
fact of their having gathered in such numbers 
on a comparatively short notice to take part in 
Vol. XLV.—34. 
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; 


they knew not at; for there are always hun- 
dreds of won ready to engage in any under- 
taking. But it is significant fact that this 

made up of that type. On 
was noticeable for the absence 


eathering was 
the contrary, 
of women whose names are identified with other 
clubs and ‘‘ movements.’’ 

But what was remarkable was the influence 
which these w en, as soon as they had assem- 
bled, began to gain over public sentiment. There 
was an earnestness 
about them, and in 
the cause they repre- 
sented a genuineness, 
a dignity, one might 
almost say a grandeur, 
which at once marked 
it as something apart 
and distinct from 
other women’s move- 
ments. Idle questions 
gave way to respect- 
ful silence, curiosity 
to interest, and for 
the question ‘‘Is_ it 
practical?’ was sub- 
stituted the declara- 
tion ‘“‘It is” real.’’ 
The press, which can 
generally be taken on 
such matters as the 
best exponent of gen- 
eral opinion, instead 
of treating the matter 
with the sort of amused 
tolerance so often ac- 





corded to women’s 
conventions, recogniz- 
ed in’ it something 
which was worthy of 
more serious consid- 
eration and respect. And when the three days’ 
session closed on the 19th of February, 1897, 
the few thousa 
of men, who ¢ 


ls of women, with the sprinkling 
hered in the Arlington Hotel and 
composed th st Congress, fell as far short of 
representing the entire interest which had been 
| the speeches they uttered fail 
to give any adequate impression of the strong 
hold which the movement had taken. 

And so the National Congress of Mothers was 


awakened as 
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launched upon its career under the most favor- 

Bi es” able auspices. It is too early to predict results, 

but the first glow of enthusiasm is over, and in 

the lull which followed, the interest instead of 

relaxing has grown steadily in strength, and what 

was for a time regarded as an experiment has 

come to be acknowledged as an established fact. 

Probably no organized effort made by the sex 

in this so-called Woman’s Century has aroused 

such universal sympathy as has this Mothers’ 

‘ Congress. The cause is not far to seek; other 

movements have appealed to certain classes of 

women, but this appeals to all, and not to women 

alone, but to every single individual who is in- 
terested in the uplifting of mankind. 

The keynote of the organization—‘‘ To cure is 


the voice of the-past ; fo prerent, the Divine whis- 
per of to-day ’’—explains in brief the magnitude 
of its purpose. Other societies are working 
along almost every line of reform, but this goes 
further and proposes to deal with the cause and 
prevention of evil rather than its cure. It places 
the child and the home as first in the scale of 





importance, and, recognizing woman as the near- 
est guardian of these, it purposes to educate her 
to a better understanding of the responsibilities 
of her position so that she may discharge them 
accordingly. 

To some who have become attracted by the 
boldness of the movement and its rapid growth 
since it was first publicly presented, it may not 
i be uninteresting to go back and follow it through 
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its early stages. 





Very little has been said—and 
purposely so—about the originator of the idea, 
whose personality has also been the soul, as it 
were, of the movement. However, women who 
recognize in it an answer to a long-felt want will 
be glad to know that it is to the president of the 
Congress, Mrs. Theodore Weld Birney, that the 
merit 

‘*T do not believe,’ said Mrs. Birney, ‘‘ that 
happiness is calculated to make us selfish. On 
the highest happiness develops 


is due. 


the contrary 


sympathy for those less blessed than ourselves 
It 
was ny own perfect home life and the influence 
of my two little ones that first gave me the idea 
of 


by the contrast between our state and theirs. 


a Mothers’ Congress, that we might help to 
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raise motherhood to a plane which, alas! so few 
It was the babies who were 
really responsible for the idea, not 1, so I call 


them the inspiration of the Congress.”’ 


of us ever realize. 


It was in the summer of 1895, during a brief 
visit in Chatauqua, that Mrs. Birney first pre- 
sented in public the idea of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. At the invitation of Miss Mary 
Louisa Butler and Miss Frances E. Newton, she 
delivered an informal address in Kellogg Hall 
at one of the mothers’ meetings. She was greatly 
encouraged by the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the idea, many present giving it prompt verbal in- 


dorsement, among these a sweet Quakeress, who 
arose and said, ‘‘ Our sister has had a vision.’’ 
It was not until February of 1896 that Mrs. Bir- 
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HARRIE 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE MOTHERS’ 


ney took any active steps toward the development 
of her p! At that time she was introduced to 
Mrs. Hearst by Miss Morton, sister of the Secre- 
tary of Mrs. Hearst’s broad and 
philanthropic sympathies were immediately en- 


Agriculture. 


listed, and from that time on she bore the entire 
expenses connected with the;Congress, and later 
gave much. of her valuable time and: strength to 
the cause ; 

It was just: asyvear frony the. time when. Mrs. 
Birney began her. actual»work. of preparation 
until the 
period, with 


Congress -opeped,and during this 
the exception of the last few 
worked practically alone. All 


through the sprimg,, summer and autumn. she 


months, . she 


gave up social life, and except such of her time 
as was 
herself entirely to the work upon which she had 
entered. 

What is the object of the Mothers’ Congress ? 
First, I take it, to establish a higher ideal of moth- 


claimed by domestic duties, she devoted 
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forces whi 
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caretaker, it is 


cerned.¢ * I 
taken: on this 
ingy parag! 
Helen. H: Ga 
Congress, of M 
statement | 
when it is 
the profess 
one profess 
that a true 
the proporti 





second, to edu- 
en alike in the belief that this 
f attainment ; and, finally, to 


+ 


rt to bear upon the opposing 


esponsibilities ; 


retofore have been fought almost 


object of. the association is 
as the child can only be 
»medium of the guardian or 
e latter that is directly con- 
it better explain the position 


matter ‘than. by giving the follow- 


i 


VASHINGTON, 





from an. dddress given by Mrs. 
ner of Boston,, at the: National 
thers last winter : ‘‘ I think this 

regarded as almost a truism 


lied to°what are generally called 


But, strange to say, there is 
for which it is always claimed 
firm and comprehensive sense of 
n life is not at all necessary to 
fit the applicant for a 
diploma—the profes- 
sion of motherhood. 
And yet it is true, and 
it is easy of proof if 
least 
knowledge of biology 


one* has the 


or heredity, that there 
is no occupation, no 
profession on the earth 
in which ignorance of 
the true relations of 
things can and does 
work such lasting and 
such terrible disaster 





to the race as has been 
done and is constantly 
being done right 
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there. Ignorant and undeveloped motherhood ant manner, entitled any woman to a diploma 
has been and is a terrible curse to the race. An_ in her ‘‘sphere’’ of maternity, while, if she un- 
incompetent artist is merely a pathetic failure. dertook to fit herself for any other career she 
A superficial woman lawyer simply goes client- has had to measure her life not with a painted- 
less. <A trivial woman doctor may get a chance toy mentality, but with a logically trained intel- 
to kill one or two patients, but her career of lect which must compete with her brothers, the 
harm will be brief. A shallow or lazy woman established workers of the world, or else she 
journalist will be crowded out and back by the must go to the wall where she is thrust by her 
bright and industrious fellows who are her com- incompetence. 

petitors. But a superficial, shallow, incom- ‘* It would be well for the sake of the race if she 
petent, trivial mother has left a heritage to the could be subject to such competition in ma- 
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OFFICERS AND BOARD OT MANAGERS FIRST NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, 


world which can and does poison the stream of ternity. And did it ever occur to you that her 
life as it flows on and on in an eternally widen- children are subject to it, and that the vast 
ing circle of pain or disease, or insanity or crime. spread of incompetence in the world, the uni- 

‘‘TIn every other profession which woman has versality of incompetence to cope with condi- 


entered she has been better fitted for her work tions, has a legitimate basis? 

before she took her degree than for the one which ‘*No woman is fit to bring up the administrators 
is held to be her especial province. Why? Sim-_ of a republic who is not herself familiar with the 
ply because up to the present time it has been fundamental principles upon which that republic 
maintained that a pretty and childish ignorance is based ; for it is a well-known fact, exceptions 
of the real and true values and relations of life, and geniuses being allowed for, that the trend, 
combined with a fine pair of eves and a compli- the bias, the color of the mentality of a man is 
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fixed upon him in his earliest years, in 
the years when his mother is his near- 
est and most influential teacher. His 
sense of justice and of fairness is warped 
or developed then. His possibilities 
are born of her capacity, and his de- 
velopment depends largely upon her 
training.”’ 

As to the methods by which this 
body works, they are so simple as to 
justify the belief that they are also 
practical. Once a year a National 
Congress is to be held, every second 
year at Washington, and on the al- 
ternate years at such a place as may 
be designated. To these congresses 
will be invited all persons interested 
in the objects of the association, as set 
forth in the Declaration of Principles, 
‘‘of presenting all subjects bearing 
upon the broader and higher physical 
and mental as well as on the spirit- 
ual training of the young.”’ 

This purpose is outlined fully, clear- 
ly and in detail in the series of resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Congress 
and delegates. The ‘‘ seven rules of 
harmony ”’ included in the resolutions 
embody the spirit of the undertaking 
which, in indorsing the work of the 
Universal Peace Union, suggests that — pyoro py fF p JOHNSTON. 


these lessons -be begun at the hearth. MRS. PHBE A. HEARST. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 





According to these resolutions particu- 
lar attention is to be given to the subject of the schools for kindergarteners. This subject was 
kindergarten, incident to the introduction of treated at some length and in many of its phases 
kindergarten departments in the public schools in the papers and discussions of the first Congress. 
and the establishment of adequate  training- Some of the 


subjects, besides kindergartens, 





which have received par- 
ticular notice are, ‘‘ Moth- 
ers and Schools,’’ ‘* Day 
Nurseries,’ ‘ Play 
Grounds,”’ ‘‘Reading 
Courses for Mothers,’’ 
** Dietetics,”’ Pe Hered- 
itv.,”’ “Physical Cul- 
ture,’’ ‘‘ Character Build- 
ing in Education,’* ‘‘ Na- 
tional Training School 
for Women,’’ ‘* Nature 
Studies in the Home,’ 
and ‘‘Club = Organiza- 
tion.”’ 

Besides the annual 
meeting of the National 














RESIDENCE OF MRS. HEARST IN WASHINGTON, Congress, it encourages 


WHERE THE FIRST HEADQUARTERS OF THE CONGRESS WAS ESTABLISHED the founding of local or- 
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ganizations for the same purpose. However, 
they are in no way under control of the National 
Congress. But for the sake of co-operation in 
the work which has for its end identical inter- 
ests, constant communication is held between 
the parent society and the officers of the various 
branches. Already more than five hundred 
Mothers’ Clubs have been formed in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Dakota, California, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Illinois and other States. Each of these 
clubs having not less than five members is en- 
titled to send a delegate to the National Congress, 
and clubs of more than twenty members are en- 
titled to two delegates. 

These local organizations hold monthly meet- 
ings, and in some their work is arranged to suit 
the members, differing in different clubs as 
widely as do the types of women who are repre- 


The headquarters are in an office in the Wash- 
ingtun Loan and Trust Building. Here all work 
is done under the direction of a salaried secre- 
tary and four assistants. 

Mrs. Birney, who, after a sojourn of several 
months on the Pacific coast, has returned to her 
home, Chevy Chase, Md., now devotes herself 
entirely and unreservedly to the Congress, which 
she hopes to make her life work. 

So far, all expenses ry the Congress have been 
met by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, first vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, who has also been 
called the godmother of the Congress. She was 
one of the first to lend her influence, as well 
her financial support, to the movement, and has 
provided liberally toward the future work. In 
addition to this, the board of managers are 
now raising a memorial fund to assist in carry- 
ing on the work. 














The next National Con- 
gress of Mothers will be 
held in Washington in 
May, beginning on the 2d. 
It will be in session for 
six days, and, from the 
programme which has 
been prepared, the scope 
of subjects promises to 
be broader than at the 
last. Two days will be 
devoted entirely to ques- 
tions bearing upon the 
relation of mother to 
child, two to subjects in- 
volving the duties of both 
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sented. For instance, in a club composed of 
working women the subjects of study adapted to 
their tastes and needs would, of course, have 
little in common with those selected by women 
of higher education—little except the funda- 
mental principle and the same end. For the 
same reason, members of clubs in isolated country 
places would find no interest in many things 
which would seem most urgent to those in 
crowded cities. Therefore the National Society 
does not attempt to regulate these matters, but 
only to keep in touch with the varying interests 
by means of a list of questions which are sent to 
each club, and which the local secretary is re- 
quested to answer and return to the secretary of 
the National Congress. This, as can be easily 
seen, shows that the organization is established 
on a firm basis; all routine work is carried on 
on strict. business principles. 


parents, and the sixth day 
to the discussion of meth- 
ods to be employed—from the individual, 
social, municipal and national standpoints— 
which shall give to the child, both before and 
after birth, such conditions as shall insure to 
each successive generation a higher type of hu- 
manity. 

An interesting question, and one which rises 
involuntarily, is: What will this next gather- 
ing of women prove? Can it meet the test and 
satisfy the expectations which have been raised ? 
As difficult as was the test which these women 
met last year, still more difficult is that which 
confronts them now. For the first trial was 
at best only an experiment; one, it is true, 
involving much that was of deep and almost of 
sacred meaning, and backed up by the most in- 
fluential women in the country, still an experi- 
ment nevertheless, and as such it met with un- 
qualified success. Now the National Congress of 














AND 


Mothers is a recognized organization with a deti- 
nite work it 
plish. It has had time and means to begin this 
work, also fame, applause, favor, interest and 


which has undertaken to accom- 


sympathy. Forall these it must answer. Every 
day scores of letters are received at the office in 
Washington 
and ages. 


and hopes 


from mothers of all classes, types 
The cause of questions and longings 
are repeated over and over in every 
‘It is pitiful,’ said the 
president, speaking of some of these questions, 
** 0 


display on the subjects which touch most vitally 


conceivable form. 


see the ignorance which sO many women 
on their own welfare and that of their homes, 
but glorior r 


reach out for every breath of knowledge or en- 


to see the eagerness with which they 


couragement.’’ 
So far the 


unifying force. 


Mothers’ Congress promises to be a 
Can it succeed in fulfilling this 
promise of drawing all womankind (and inci- 
dentally, mankind) to some common plane of 
sympathy, of strengthening the timid hope which 
it has begun to raise, foster the belief in a higher 
ideal, fight ignorance, uphold purity, in fine, yanareatien 
the 


called forth on every side ; 


meet constant ery for help which it has and others, ha 
it 


vital center of a work of 


thus go at its career will 
which all 


other women’s movements, humanitarian, social 


can 


once to the beyond compat 


ments as is tl 
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AND YET. 
By LUCY SCOTT BOWER. 


Tue music of a bygone year 


Is sobbing round with vague regr 
I hear its wailing in my ear, 


Its voice is in my heart—and 


The seas divide thy life and mine, 
We only live but to forget. 
Again that swell of sound divine 
Remembrance sleeps, and yet 


I seem to feel a month of May 


With glowing suns that rise and set 


But that is all so far away, 
And you forgotten, love—and vet! 








WARY 


LOUISA BUTLER, 
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touched only on the outskirts, 
leed be a glorious one, and as far 
son with all other women’s move- 
substance beyond the shadow. 








ANDREW JACKSON.* 
HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 
SEVENTH PAPER.--THE MEDALLIC HISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON. 
By FRANCIS WORCESTER DOUGHTY. 


Tuer history of no country or public character the medals and tokens of Andrew Jackson occu- 
can be termed complete with its medallic side py decidedly the most prominent place as well 
as a unique position, for a large portion of them 
were long in use as actual current coin, begin- 
ning certainly with the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, May 10th, 1837, and probably as early 
as 1834, for in those days anything of the size 
and general appearance of the old copper passed 
muster as money, as indeed was the case down 
to the beginning of the Civil War. 

The medallic history of Andrew Jackson is, 
therefore, by far of higher numismatic import- 
ance than that of any other President of the 
United States. It may be divided into five sec- 
tions : 1. Actual medals struck in honor of Jack- 
son or for other purposes. 2. The Jackson presi- 
dentials. 3. The famous ‘‘ Hard Times’’ tokens. 
4. The Jackson storecards. 5. The Jackson 
copperheads. To the uninitiated some of these 
terms convey no meaning. Like ‘‘ Truthful 
James,’’ we rise to explain. 





FACKSON INDIAN MEDAL—OBVERSE. 
undisplayed. To the general student of Ameri- 
ean history no subject can be considered more 
obscure than the medallic history of our de- 
ceased statesmen ; yet there are very many ear- 
nest students who view past events largely from 
this standpoint. True numismatists these, and 
not mere collectors of coins and medals ; their 
number is ever increasing, and several of our 
larger cities now have organized bodies in which 
the study of numismatic science is the chosen 
theme. 

American numismatists have for many years 
found pleasure and profit in gathering and group- 
ing in their cabinets the medals and tokens struck 
in honor of or satirical allusion to Presidents and 
presidential candidates. This series is in a sense 
peculiar to the United States, where custom for- 
bids the placing of the ruler’s likeness upon the 
current coin. The ‘‘ Presidentials,’’ as the ex- JACKSON INDIAN MEDAL—REVERSE. 
amples of this series are termed, are to be found First, the’ medals. These are few. Jackson 
in many American coin cabinets, and amongthem medals are not only limited in number, but de- 





Previous papers in this series of articles were: ‘‘ Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,’’ in the November 
number ; ‘‘ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,” in the December number ; ‘‘ Military Heroes of Jack- 
son’s Time,”’ in the January number ; “ Jackson as Statesman and President ’’—Parts I. and IL, in the February 
and March numbers ; and “ statesmen of Jackson’s Period,’’ in the April number. 
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cidedly scarce as compared with those of later 
Presidents. The great Indian silver medal by 
Furst, which we illustrate, is the most prominent 


example. This was a government medal, de- 





THE JACKSON 
signed for presentation to such Indian chiefs as 
might visit the ‘‘ Great Father’’ at Washington, 
or with whom treaties of peace were to be nego- 
tiated by agents sent out for that purpose. It 
was issued in 1829, and thus used in pursuance 
of a custom established in colonial times. Second 
in prominence is the bronze Peace medal by the 
same artist, commemorating the Battle of New 
Orleans, struck. by order of Congress, in pursu- 
ance of the resolution of February 27th, 1815. 
The allegorical figures on the reverse 
are well executed, and the general 
appearance of the medal bold and 
pleasing. It follows the French 
school of medallic art, and, while 
by no means rare, is eagerly sought 
for by all beginners in this branch 
of numismatics. 

These two specimens, together with 
Nos. 2. 3, 9, 10 and 15, 
on the full-page group- 
ing of Jackson medals, 
embrace the principal 
examples of the first 
series, in addition to 
which we have to con- 
sider the ill istrations 
of wax casts from a sub- 
series of unused dies 
in the collection of Mr. 


UNPUBLISHED DIES OF JACKSON MEDA 
COLLECTION OF DAVID PROSKY. 


David Prosky, of Paterson, N. J., now offered 


Should the 
fortunate owner of these dies strike one example 


to public notice for the first time. 
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from each and destroy the dies, the speci- 
mens would be of priceless value to the collecto 
of presidentials The larger die is by ©. C. 
Wright, the most famous of our early \imerican 





PEACE MEDAL. 


medalists. Tl 
it was not used 


obverse die only exists. Why 
is a problem, for the head of 
Jackson is most admirably executed in Mr. 
Wright’s usual bold and accurate style. It rep- 
resents the hero of New Orleans at an advanced 
age, and, if theorizing is permissable, it may 
safely be considered as an attempt at a mortuary 
medal. The second example offers one obverse 
and two reverses. The bust of Jackson is very 
ordinary—indeed, it might be termed conven- 
tional. One reverse commemorates 
his second nomination to the Presi- 
deney, and the other his final retire- 
ment [It seems improbable that 


these two reverse dies were executed 
at th« same time. Why they were 
never used is a mystery, but they 
probably never were. In thirty-tive 


years’ experience in the numismatic 
field I have never seen 
an example irom either 
of these dies. Thev are 
rejects bevond a doubt 

The smaller medals 
of Andrew Jackson 
shown on the full-page 
illustration demand but 
a passing notice. They 
are all common and of 
slight artistic merit. 
ize medalet, notable only for 
iracteristic profile of its sub- 
ject. No. 3 is a mortuary medal, struck in white 


No. 2 is a small bro 
the very bold and 
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metal, and sold on the occa- 
of Jackson’s funeral. 
No. 9 is the most notable. 
On the reverse here shown 
view of the Battle of 
New Orleans. It is a pain- 
staking, but not a creditable 
the many 
the field 
giving it a crowded appear 


sion 


is a 


piece of work: 


small figures in 


ance. The metal is silver. 
It is scarce and much sought 
of 
account 
of its historic subject. No. 
10, the 
Hermitage on the reverse. 
No. 15, 
terest. 


for by collectors Presi- 


dential medals on 


in copper, shows 


We pass now to the Jackson presidentials, or 


A word 


campaign tokens. 


before we proceed, for the term is applicable to 
the Jackson tokens in its strictest sense, many of 
them having, as stated, been actually used as 


money. This, however, is 1 


dentials, but applies to the ‘‘ Hard Times”’ 
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Cc. C. WRIGHT’S UNPUBLISHED DIE. 


COLLECTION OF DAVID PROSKY 


ul, is of slight in- 
any authorized coin 
a penny 
on tokens generally 


even leather passed 


The corporations of 
cester also had their 
teenth century small 
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series, storecards and 
perheads. 

The term ‘‘ token” is ap- 
plied to a kind of money, 
the issue of private persons, 
and allowed to pass current 
by sufferance, and without 
Governmental authority. 
Tokens all 
nations —there is scarcely 
an exception—and their his- 
tory dates back to the most 
ancient times. The 
numismatic series 
numerous 
England 


cOp- 


occur among 


toman 
offers 
examples. In 
they first made 
their appearance in the reign 


of Henry VIIL., in consequence of the want of 


to represent the fractions of 


They appeared again in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when stamped tokens of lead, tin and 


freely from hand to hand, 


payable at the shops from which they were issued. 


Bristol, Oxford and Wor- 


tokens. During the seven- 


tokens of copper and brass 
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MEDALS AND TOKENS OF ANDREW JACKSO® 
1. Presidential, Second Campaign. 2. Jackson Medalet. 3. Mortuary Medalet sidentials 
7, 11,12. Copperheads. 8, Presidential, First Campaign. 9%. Battle of New Orleans Medal. 
13. Inedited Token of Andrew Jackson : Reverse, Wheatsheaf and Sickle, 
Presidential. Second Campaign. 15 Jackson Medalet. 16, 17. President 


j re , Second Campaign, 
~ 1 10. Hermitage 
Medalet. no Legend. 14. 

ls, First Campaign. 


were issueéd i 


n London in great numbers most notable 
on the tradesman tokens of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, catalogues over eight thousand). This isa 


(Boyne, series, as we find imprinted upon 
them records of a host of tradesmen, innkeepers, 
old buildings and the like, whose memory has 
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long since passed away. Upon the accession of 
Charles LI. to the throne the use of tokens was 
prohibited by law, and they did not again ap- 
pear in England until 1787. At that date, 


through neglect of the coinage, the lack of small 
money caused much inconvenience throughout 
Great Britain, and tradesmen’s tokens again 
came into use. During the succeeding decade 
they were coined in incredible numbers, at one 
time forming almost the sole money of low value 


in use. Many issues of this period partook 
largely of the medallic form, and accurate repre- 
sentations of numerous buildings now destroyed 
were in this manner preserved for generations to 
come. 

In the United States tokens have been used 


extensively as money on two occasions. First, 
during the years immediately following the great 
financial panic of 1837, and again to an enor- 
mous extent during the years 1863 and 1864. 
The latter under the name of copperheads, owing 
to the entire suspension of specie, formed our 
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sole metallic medium of exchange. In addition 
to these, tokens issued for advertising purposes 
have from time to time been used as money in 
this country. In the first of these American 
issues the tokens of Andrew Jackson occupy the 
most prominent place. 

Presidentials were not, strictly speaking, tokens, 
but rather medalets, issued during the various 
presidential campaigns. There are no presi- 
dentials of Washington known, the series begin- 


No. 5. 
ning with John Adams. There are two Adams 
presidentials, three Jeffersons, three Madisons, 
two Monroes, and three of John Quincy 
Adams. Some of these are recent productions, 
others properly medals. The true presidentials 
began with Andrew Jackson’s first nomination. 





The total of the Jackson series is twenty-three ; 
many are of common occurrence, others very 
rare and valuable in the eyes of those who look 


to this branch of numismatics. On the full- 
page illustration, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, 14, 16 and 17 
are presidentials. The series is interesting only 


to the specialist, as the artistic value of its speci- 
mens is inconsiderable. Asa rule these pieces 
bear a representation of ‘‘ Old Hickory ”’ on the 
obverse, with allusions to the Battle of New Or- 
leans or Jackson’s financial policy on the reverse. 
One shows the Hermitage, others combine Jack- 
son’s bust with that of Washington, or prophecy 
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the election of the candidate. They occur in 
copper, brass and white metal; there are two 





No. 8. 
examples in gold, and one of these is duplicated 
in silver. As a series they are little sought for 
by the numismatist, but there are 
specialists in the field who prize them highly. 
The collection of Mr. David Prosky is the largest 
known. 

Absolutely unique in numismatic history is 
the famous ‘‘ Hard Times’ 


average 


series of tokens 





which served as money in the days of Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren. These pieces, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Lyman H. Low, 56 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York city, we are able to fully illustrate. Mr. 
Low’s pamphlet on the ‘‘ Hard Times’’ tokens 
is the standard authority on the series. 


* oe bod . 





RUBBINGS FROM THE WOLFE, SPIES & CLARK SERIES OF JAC 
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When Andrew Jackson began his war on the 
United States Bank the commercial sentiment 
was divided, and, as was then more the custom 
than now, the medalist was called upon to as- 
The 
Hard Times tokens all bear legends for or against 
the presidential policy in reference to the bank. 
Later, in Van Buren’s time, many of these to- 
kens were unquestionably put into circulation 
from purely mercenary motives ; but it was not 


sist in the varying expression of feeling. 





so with the earlier numbers of the series. The 
bitter feeling against the Administration prompt- 
ed the issue of the majority. A few were issued 
by Jackson’s friends. 

It is a question whether No. 1 or No. 2 should 
lead the Hard Times tokens. Both were un- 
doubtedly issued in 1834. On No. 1 the good 
ship Constitution is represented under full sail, 
On the re- 
sentiments about commerce 
an allusion in the field, in 
English and French, to a local election in New 
York. ’ refers 


with a decidedly ‘‘jingo”’ legend. 
verse are cheerful 


and industry, with 


‘*For the Constitution hurrah ! 
to the claim of the Whigs that the Democrats 
under Jackson were disregarding that document 
in reference to the United States Bank. This piece 





K-ON STORECARDS, 
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PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HUBBARD FOR C. G. CHILDS. 
is of extraordinary interest, as it marks the birth 
of the Anti-Jackson party organized to protect the 
bank, and at the same time commemorates the 
first election for mayor in New York city, for pre- 
vious to this date the mayors were appointed by 
the common council. This election occupied the 
three days noted on the piece. Les trois jours has 
evident allusion to the French revolution of 1830, 
the desire of the Whigs being to call the attention 
of their followers to ‘‘the three glorious days’”’ 
and put down the tyranny of Andrew Jackson. 
This piece, in common with all others of the se- 
ries, was issued in New York city, although it is 
by no means certain that all were manufactured 
there. The metal is brass, and the token deci- 
dedly rare. No. 2 is also an issue of the Jackson 
party in New York. It requires no desgription. 
The sentiment of the reverse legend is a firm 
stand against the bank. It ‘‘ must perish ’’— 
there is to be no medium course. It is safe to 
say that Morris Robinson, the celebrated cashier 
of the United States Branch Bank in New York, 
had nothing to do with the issue of this token, 
although it is highly probable that he did with 
others to be described. I have always believed 
that Daniel Jackson, of the firm Suydam « 
Jackson, the Pearl Street Indian contractors, is- 
sued this piece. He was no relative of the Presi- 
dent, but he was a devout worshipper of ‘‘ Old 
Hickory,’’ and greatly down on the United 
States Bank. It is said that old Dan Jackson 
always managed to capture all the great Indian 
contracts, sold blankets by the million, and got 


government pay. In those days it was the 
fashion to strike tokens, and Suydam the part- 
ner has left several behind to commemorate 
him ; hence the suspicion that Jackson the con- 
tractor fathered this. It is made of copper, and 
is very rare. 

No. 3 bears the radiated liberty cap on the 
obverse, and another reference to that glorious 
Whig victory. On the reverse we have the ship 
again, and the demand for the salvation of the 
Constitution. The metal is copper and the piece 
rare, like those preceding, which may be termed 
the rarest types of the series, but there are varie- 
ties of more common types which have sold at 
recent coin auctions as high as fifty dollars. All 
three of these pieces I believe to be the work of 
Robert Lovett, a famous die sinker in New York 
in the thirties. No. 4 is pro-Jackson. The 
President is represented as defending the public 
purse with a sword ; on the reverse is a balking 
mule with ‘‘ Roman Firmness’’ above, while on 
the mule’s side is LL.D., in allusion to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws conferred on Andrew 
Jackson by Harvard University on the occasion 





FROM AN ENGRAVING BY HALL FROM A PAINTING 
BY VANDERLYN. 
(Courtesy of W. H. Whitcomb, Northaupton, Mass. 
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FROM HOPPNER MEYER’S PORTRAIT. 


to Cambridge in June, 
after 
This piece, as are all 


of the President's visit 
1833, when he 


his second inauguration. 


‘swung around the circle ’’ 


succeeding, is of copper and by no means rare 
It was issued as an offset to No. 6. 

No. 5 is a characteristic Hard Times token. It 
tells its own story. Jackson is satirized as a hog 
on the obverse with allusion to his literary style, 
as displayed in his annual the 
This and No. 6 are anti-Jackson, and 


the most common of the series. Specimens exist 


on 


messages, 


reverse. 


in brass, which arerare. No. 6is in the same vein 
as No. 4. To collectors the latter is known as 
the and the former 
on Chest.’’ There is a variety of No. 6 known 


‘““balky mule’’ as ** Jackson 


STEEL’S ENGRAVING OF J. WOOD’S PAINTING. 
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as the ‘‘fat jackass,’’ the mule having a larger 
body than o1 s specimen. Nos. 4,5 and 6 
are probably the work of H. M. and E. I. Rich- 
ards, Attleboro, Mass. ; possibly that of James 
G. Moffett, N York. They were struck by 
the President’s bitterest enemies in enormous 
quantities, ar actual coins all 
especially in the Eastern and 


rculated as 
over the count 
Middle States 
No. 7 is of 
down. It is table 
the old Mere] 
the site of th 
destroyed in tl 


issue, after the bank went 
for its representation of 
ts’ Exchange, which occupied 


House, and was 
It is hard to 
ce was issued by the Presi- 


esent Custom 
it fire of 1835. 

say whether tl 

friends or 


The 


dent’s enemies, probably the 


former. ision of the reverse legend is to 


ENCHIE PORTRAIT. 


C. C. Pinckney’s famous remark made when the 
French Goverm refused to receive him with 
his associates, Elbridge Gerry and John Marsh- 
all, as envoys fi President Adams in 1797. 
The French r itatives intimated to Pinck- 
ney that a considerable present of money would 
bring their mission to a.satisfactory termination 
reneral adjustment of interna- 
and that a refusal to pay the 
bribe would lk ‘*War be it then,’’ 
said Pinckney ‘millions for defense, but not 
cent for tribute.’’ Administrations 
but the old ‘* French claims’ 
until negotiated a 
e agreed to pay twenty-three 
ms in six equal installments. 


—it concerned 

tional difficulties 
| to war. 
one suc- 
ceeded one anotl 
remained Jackson 
treaty, and F: 
and a half m 
Failing to do this Jackson ordered the Secretary 


ul} 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY SULLY IN THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


of the Treasury to ‘‘ draw ”’ on the French Gov- 
ernment. - The draft was dishonored, and the 
President ordered immediate preparations for 
war, which brought the money promptly. It is 
believed that this piece had allusion to the then 
reigning excitement, and was issued by Jack- 
son’s supporters in the French claim matter. 
There are many varieties of this reverse die 
which was used in connection with various ob- 
verses ; some of these are of the highest rarity 
and very valuable. , 

No. 8 is another token of great historic inter- 
est, its allusion being to the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks of New York on May 
10th, 1837. ‘*‘ Nov® 1837,’’ on the obverse, is 
thus explained by the Coin Collectors’ Journal for 
August, 1881: 

‘‘ After the suspension of specie payments on 
May 10th 1857, the banks all over the country ex- 
perienced great difficulty on account of receiving 
from their depositors notes issued by wild-cat in- 
stitutions which were opened merely to defraud 
the people by circulating worthless paper which 
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no one could oblige them to redeem in gold. ... 
Finding that a change must shortly be made in 
this régime or patrons would desert them, all the 
really good banks of the nineteen States were 
called to a general convention in New York on 
the 27th of November, 1837, where it was de- 
cided to resume the payment of specie in general 
throughout the represented States in the year 
following; hence the Pheenix rising from its own 
ashes Novr 1837. A final convention, held on 
April 16th, 1838, fixed the following 10th of May 
for the resumption of specie payments, which 
was acted up to in New York, and the other 
States gradually followed.”’ 

No. 9 is a Van Buren token, here inserted on 
account of the allusion to Jackson on the re- 
verse. No. 10 shows another variety of the 
famous ‘‘ Millions for Defense.’’ Such are the 
Hard Times tokens. They were the small money 
of the good old Jackson days. 

Passing on to the Jackson ‘‘store cards,’’ or 
tokens designed for advertising purposes, we pic- 
ture all four which comprise the Jackson series. 
They are brass, and were made for the use of the 
mercantile firms of Wolfe, Spies & Clark (subse- 
quently Wolfe, Clark & Spies) and W. H. Schoon- 
maker. This C. Wolfe was the father of the late 
Miss Catherine Wolfe, whose charitable bequests 
are so well known. 

The Jackson ‘‘ copperheads”’ are four in num- 
ber, and were issued in 1863. They figure on 
the full-page illustration as Nos. 6, 7, 11 and 12. 

The old coin occupies a place in history which 
none but the true numismatist can fully appre- 
ciate. Documents may falsify, books misrepre- 
sent, and even medals, struck with the intent of 
placing laurels upon the heads of the unworthy, 
wander from the truth; but upon the humble 
token, the substitute for money and in itself of 
little value, there can be no motive for recording 
alie. The Jackson political tokens truthfully 
record the party sentiment of their day, and are 
thus constituted a record of events and pub- 
lic feeling which otherwise might have been 
lost to fame. Addison, speaking of the Roman 
sestertii which formed the small money of Europe 
for four centuries, compares them to a state ga- 
zette, so great is the number of important events 
recorded thereon. It is so with the ‘‘ Hard 
Times’’ tokens. Without an extended notice of 
these odd bits of metal no history of Andrew 
Jackson would be complete. 
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MARIE TREMAINE* 


By 


Mr. GADSBURY’S BROTHER,” “* 


SILVER SHAFTS,” 


FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


‘OLD | MASTER,” **‘ THE MAGNET 


STONE,” ‘‘ MIsTRESS MARION,” Erc.,, I 


CHAPTER V. 


“UNSEEING 


MARCHISON 
breakfasting 
with his mother when 
Marie entered the room. 
Unmistakeable 
depicted itself upon 
Tom’s honest counte- 
nance. Mrs. Marchison 

barely paused to notice Marie’s salutation before 
she imparted her news. 

‘There is mischief this day, Marie! 
magazine is threatened !’’ 
p> 


was 
téte -(t-téte 


anxiety 


The 
‘* The magazine !’’ echoed Marie. 

‘¢Tell us, Tom, who threatens the magazine ?”’ 
said Anne, who had just opened the door. 

‘‘The infernal British !’ burst out Tom. ‘‘ It 
is the Lord Governor himself.”’ 

‘‘They ought to shoot and trample under foot 
every one of the men of Virginia if they are 
struck of such a fright they can’t fight for their 
ammunition !’’ shrieked Anne. 

‘*Prithee have done, Mistress Anne,’’ 
rupted Tom. 


‘Sure, I am not done!’ 


inter- 


**Gad, then, halt you long enough to hear 
that we watched the magazine and palace, and 
we are not easy of mind concerning some of our 
friends,’’ interposed Tom, mysteriously. 

‘“ Lord-a-mercy, Tom, haven’t you wit enough 
to know friends from enemies? The cut of their 
faces is vastly different when they look you in 
the eye,’’ retorted Anne. 

‘¢ The bolts on the door of the magazine have 
of a surety been tampered with.’’ 

Vol. XLY.— 35. 


Tom dis- 


Jegun in the 


EY ES,”’ 
ereetly ignored her remark by imparting this bit 
of news. 
‘Who did it 
tell 
tongue somewhat 
‘* Tf we find « 
Tom went on, slowly, ‘‘ it will bring war. 
British will have to leave this Colony.”’ 
‘And, then, we won’t be under British rule. 
Oh, it is grand to be free !’’ exclaimed Marie, 
fervently. 
‘*T don’t want 
Anne, 


Don’t be so monstrous stupid, 
once! Can’t you brisk your 
cried Anne, impatiently. 

f a certainty it is the Governor,”’ 


The 


Tom, me at 


139 


to be free that way,’’ exclaimed 
‘*T want our rights and the British, too. 


How are we to know the fashions if the people 
from home don’t come over. 


Where are we to 
get our fine furniture and silk gowns, and tip- 
pets and pelisses, and hats and wines, and the 
wares that come on the London ships from our 
London merchants ?”’ 

‘“Ay, ay, my smirt Mistress Anne,’’ laughed 
Tom, ‘‘you must keep your pounds and shil- 
lings at home, and make your own fashions, or 

oolsey, and turn a cold shoul- 
der upon our high-born cousins at home. ’ Fore 
fight Marie, did you 
Bernard Bassett would come 


wear homesput 


God, we mea "em. 


have news whe 
here ?’’ 
“No: 


%9 


but Jupe says he is recovered of his 
wound 
‘We need more 
Tom, 
rather abruptly, 
der-horn. 


You 


March number. 


such true men,’’ commented 
as he rose-from the table, 
taking up his carbine and pow- 


reflective! 


and Major Hamilton can raise force 
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enough to guard the magazine, even against the 
Governor,’’ suggested Anne, amiably. 

‘* Hamilton cares only for women,’’ was the 
curt reply, as Tom shut the door after him. 

‘* You impolite brute !’’ Anne screamed after 
him, in her thin, flute-like treble. 

‘Silence, you pert minx!’’ ordered her 
mother. ‘‘Sure, you are a_high- tempered 
vixen to berate your brother in such times as 
these! Come with me to the pantry. 
pleasanter matters there.’’ 

Marie and Anne followed the elder lady to the 
pantry in silent obedience. Both were saying 
the same thing mentaily, making the same reso- 
lution, framed in different language. Both re- 
solved to confide every detail to Major Hamil- 
ton. 

‘‘Your brother dreads that Lord Dunmore 
will make shift to seize the powder, for of a 
surety he could do it by bringing the marines 
from the armed sloops-of-war on the York 
River. Thomas says with the regulars in his 
service mayhap our people will be put to it to 
prevent trouble.”’ 

‘‘Only yester’ night Major Hamilton was say- 
ing that the Colonies could give King George 
vast trouble if they chose to organize their forces,”’ 
rejoined Anne; ‘‘I do not believe Hamilton 
troubles only about women; sure, they say he 
thinks of nothing else, and is too fine and dainty 
for soldierit 


I have 


ig. 

Oblivious of the turn of her daughter’s re- 
marks, Mrs. Marchison had raised the lid of a 
strong chest and lifted therefrom a steaming tea- 
pot, which had been boiling on a spirit lamp. 

‘‘T have a little tea here, my girls, saved 
among my medicines,’’ she explained, apologeti- 
cally. ‘In trouble I think nothing warms the 
blood like a cup of strong Souchong.’’ 

Smiling softly as she inhaled the fragrance of 
the stolen luxury, Mrs. Marchison filled three 
delicate Sévres cups and sat down to sip her tea. 

‘Your father, Anne, knows nothing of the 
little bit of tea I contrived to hide. He searched 
the store-room and emptied the tea caddy, swear- 
ing not one ounce should be found in his house 
until the tax is taken off; but I packed some 
among my herbs and simples, for you know, 
Marie, that nothing is so heating to the stomach 


and clearing to the head of megrims and vapors 


as this herb. Hath your mother saved hers?’’ 
she inquired abruptly. 
‘*Papa emptied it 
Marie. 
‘* Basil Tremaine is like all gentry—he has his 
punch and cares nothing for tea. Sure, I could 


into the fire,’’ 


replied 
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be patriotic and empty out the punch if the 
King taxes it,’’ naively observed Mrs. Marchison, 
rinsing the cups carefully with hot water. 
‘* Now, my girls,’’ she added, ‘‘ don’t speak of 
our cup of tea to Tom or Mr. Marchison. They 
have no liking for Lord Dunmore, and they 
have no taste for tea; and another thing, Tom 
asks me to bid you not mention anything you 
hear of Colony matters. I say this to you, Anne, 
because Marie, being contracted to Bernard Bas- 
sett, is not likely to confide in anyone else.”’ 

‘Tf you please, madam, I am not contracted 
to Captain Bassett,’’ asserted Marie with unusual 
firmness, as she fastened the pin of a small 
brooch holding the ruffled kerchief about her 
white throat. 

Mrs. Marchison turned sharply and confronted 
her. 

‘* Bless me, Marie Tremaine, have you gone 
distracted?’ she exclaimed, lowering her spec- 
tacles, that she could scrutinize the calm, un- 
flushed countenance of the girl. 

Inflexible determination seemed to surge to 
the surface in the delicate face. 

‘* Your mother informs me that it is true.’’ 

‘‘Cousin Bernard does not want me,’’ said 
Marie, without quailing under the severe tone or 
noticing Anne’s contemptuous laugh. 

“*Tut, tut, child, you are over-modest,’’ re- 
plied the elder lady. ‘‘It is vastly better to 
take a sober-minded gentleman of good fortune 
like Bernard, than a rattle-brained gallant like 
Evelyn.”’ 

‘*Or Major Hamilton,’ 
maliciously. 

‘*Major Hamilton is out of the question for 
any of you,’’ coldly observed her mother. ‘‘ He 
is the noblest-looking man in all His Majesty’s 
kingdom ;’’ and with this half-musing assertion 
Mrs. Marchison opened the door. 

The two girls left the store-room. Both were 
pondering deeply one purpose; Anne, always 
restless and impetuous, had matured her plans. 

‘*Marie, I have engaged to walk with Lady 
Spottiswoode to her plantation ; she is wonder- 
ful lonesome, and my mother hath given leave, 
so I go now, that I may see the packet of gowns 
in the latest fashion just arrived from London,”’ 
she explained with such elaborate courtesy that 
Marie felt uncomfortable. ‘‘ You see,’’ she went 
on, quickly, ‘‘Charlotte is wonderful concerned 
to hear of the fashions, for she longs to know 
the style of her wedding gown, which will not 
come for a se’n night yet.”’ 

Marie, somewhat perplexed by Anne’s amia- 
bility, went to the window to watch Anne in her 
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hat and pelisse trip away along the broad walk 
of the flower garden. 
with people. 


The streets were teeming 
She could see them over the box- 
wood hedge, and catch fragments of loud, excited 
discussion and angry talk. The long, gleaming 


5) 5 


guns of the yeomen and occasional glitter of a 
gentleman’s blade, betokened an armed throng, 
full of menace. Many a passing cavalier peeped 
through the hedge at the sweet face, with its 
wealth of shining brown hair curling about the 
slender throat. She was gazing at the magazine 
standing apart from all other buildings, but sur- 
rounded by an ever-increasing throng of people. 
The crowd seemed held by some powerful mag- 
netism to the spot, but Marie looked beyond it 
into the blue, fleece-wracked horizon. She won- 
dered why everybody had suddenly become so 
interested in Bernard, and why her friends so 
eagerly sought to prove that Bernard did ‘‘ want 
her.’’ Even Marie smiled at the ineffable irony 
of the phrase, and added to herself, ‘‘ Did not 
want her as Jasper did.’’ Jasper had settled 
the matter for all time. Irrevocable bonds held 
them as a unit. Marie repeated the words ‘‘ irre- 
vocable bonds,’’ in a musical 
comprehended everything. 
‘Marie, my dear life!’ exclaimed Jasper 
Hamilton, flinging back the curtain of heavy 
damask satin, and drawing her within. ‘‘ My 
luck never fails me,’’ he added, laughing, as he 
kissed the pretty lips and released Marie from an 
embrace that made her struggle for breath. ‘‘I 
came in by the side gate, through the shrubbery, 
and this is more than I hoped, to see my fair 
wife without a lynx-eyed duenna. We will 
make much of the slip, dear one, for it may be 
the last.”’ 
‘*The last ? 
leave me ! 


murmur. They 


Oh, Jasper, must you go and 
’ she cried out, reproachfully, while 
she smoothed her crushed ruffles and endeav- 
ored to cool her hot cheeks. 

Then Marie suddenly perceived that he was 
dressed in a half uniform, a careless costume. 
with heavy military boots, and the accoutre- 
ments of either a soldier or huntsman. 

‘*No, ma belle, 1 go hunting with my Lord 
Gosport and Captain Leslie,’’ he said, smiling at 
the intense relief in her innocent eyes. 

‘You look so like a soldier, Jasper, but oh, 
I have forgot the letter; you will be good 
enough to read it, sir, won’t you, and tell me 
what to do, for I fear my father vastly.”’ 

There was not a shade of anxiety on Hamil- 
ton’s handsome débonnaire countenance while he 
read the letter. 

‘‘T wished for your coming mightily, because 
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I am so sure you can protect me ”’ she added, in 
the simplicity of her faith. 

‘‘T would defend you with my life, dearest 
one !’’ he assured her, all the while stroking the 
satin-like hair in that familiarity 
which seemed to confuse her inexpressibly. 

‘*T know you are minded to do so; but, in- 
deed, sir, | would not have you in danger for 
d, blushing at his careless laugh. 

‘*Suppose I think this Colony too weak to 
resist the Lord Suppose I consider 
that it should be wary and not defy His Majesty’s 
great clemency ? Would ma petite sweetheart hate 
me for this ?” 

If ever the gay cavalier felt tempted to toss 
interest aside and risk the stern anger of Basil 
Tremaine, and the inevitable loss of his great es- 
tates, it was when those bright, soft eyes looked 
into his with such womanly tenderness. 


new-born 


me,’’ she falters 


Governor ? 


He saw 
the embarrassment of her position far more 
clearly than did Marie. He comprehended the 
meaning of her mother’s sudden journey to 
Williamsburg, and knew only too well that she 
was destined for her cousin. Then Hamilton 
smiled his brilliant, winning smile, while he 
called himself a mighty fool for momentarily for- 
getting the heiress in the wife. Was he nota 
penniless gentleman from England, with only a 
heritage of manly beauty and expensive tastes? 
Was she not the only child of the richest man in 
the Colony of Virginia? Fair and resistlessly 
sweet as she was, why should he jeopardize his 
prospects by precipitating matters? 
‘irrevocably bound.”’ 
cowardice clu 


She was 
Still, an angry sense of 

He meant to hold her 
despite the crucible through 
ted them to pass without break 
or blemish. Nevertheless, through the day’s 
sport and adventure,he thought perpetually of 
Marie, and always that miserable sense of cow- 
ardice clung to him. 

hd er hate you, sir. 
do is right to m« 


¢ to him. 
affections firmly, 
which he expe 


can ne’ Whatever you 
because I love you; but sure 
n never think that,’’ she said 
nfidence. 

He paused, and played with the hilt of his 
sword absent-mindedly. 

‘Suppose I am of the mind that it will save a 
terrible war with our kinsmen at home for Lord 
move the ammunition ?”’ 

Hamilton watched her narrowly as he ventured 
this, but Mari 

‘Sure, sir, it 


I know you , in 


unsuspecting 


Dunmore to re 


nly said— 
would be awful, horrible, to 
leave us at the mercy of the negroes and Brit- 


ish.”’ 
‘*T am a Briton, Marie,’’ he answered in light 
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reproof, but withal a certain gravity on his feat- 
ures and a fading out of his smile. 

‘* You are going to serve the Colony,’’ she an- 
swered proudly ; ‘‘ we were all Britons once—we 
are rebels now.”’ 

‘*T will do my best for the good of the Colony, 
and you are bound to have faith in me, Marie, 
no matter if other people curse me,’’ he said, a 
great satisfaction stealing over his soul as he saw 
the pride she had in him. 

‘“* Have faith in you!’’ she echoed in wonder- 
ing accents. ‘‘Sure I shall have faith in you as 
long as I live ; did I not promise it once before?”’ 

‘*?Egad, it cannot be too often, sweetheart,’’ 
he laughed ; ‘‘ you ask nothing of me.’’ 

‘*T have faith in you, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘ and 
I promise again that nothing shall part us.’’ 

‘*’Fore God, that is it!’ he cried, eagerly ; 
‘‘that is the promise I want. Farewell, Marie— 
wish me luck; I believe in luck, and I need 
your wishes to-day, when banished so far from 
the sunshine of your presence; but don’t be 
vexing your little head with imaginary ills, my 
angel.”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ laughed Marie rather tearfully, de- 
spite the mirth. ‘‘Tom says a rigid guard will 
be maintained every day and hour upon the 
powder magazine and the palace.’’ 

Hamilton was leaving the room, but he stopped 
short and listened attentively. 

‘* Ma foi,”’ he answered, with a lazy shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Tom’s tongue wags fast enough, 
I'll warrant you, but I want no military news 
from you. Farewell, my sweetest Marie.’’ 

Hamilton hurried away without looking again 
at the beautiful face, with its clear, truthful eyes. 

Marie ran to the window, and hid herself behind 
the curtain to watch him mount the bay, and, 
touching the spirited animal with his long silver 
spurs, gallop away on the road to Yorktown. 
She folded the letter he had thrown carelessly on 
the carpet, vaguely aware that he had given no 
solution of her difficulties, but too happy to 
wonder or care for the omission. Marie opened 
the drawing-room door just as Tom Marchison 
emerged from one opposite. 

‘* Was that Major Hamilton who left here five 
minutes ago, Marie ?”’ he asked, without apology 
for the abrupt question. 

‘* Yes, it was i 


’ 





‘*Marie,’’ he interrupted, ‘“‘did you tell him 
this infernal design of Dunmore’s on the am- 
munition tower ?”’ 

‘‘T did not, sir!’ was the reply, brief as 
women are when offended. 

‘*?Fore God, Marie, it is not worth our pains 


to tell Hamilton. He but dawdles after women. 
I told him this morning of our suspicions and 
precautions, and sure he but catched up out of 
his pocket a sonnet to Lady Catherine Murray’s 
smile, and when I would have him call upon the 
people—he hath such a persuasive power like 
’atrick Henry—to defend the magazine with our 
blood, he fetched forth another scribble which 
he said was a sonnet to Mistress Anne’s eyebrow, 
and sure he must finish it while the humor was 
upon him. He is such a wonderful fine officer, 
if he would soldier more and gallant less.’’ 

‘*Major Hamilton will stand with you, Tom, 
when there is fighting. He mayhap hath no 
need of so much preparation as our green Colony 
men,’’ Marie replied, with all the asperity pos- 
sible to her gentle manner and voice. 

‘*T’ faith, he is too much a gallant. I fear 
me, Marie, he will think only of his lady’s eye- 
brow while the Colony falls to rack. Such white 
hands and handsome face scarcely befits these 
times. Sure, he is a soldier if he only would,’’ 
grumbled Tom, examining his gun with especial 
“are as he passed through the garden, while 
Marie smiled half in pity, half in scorn of the 
honest fellow’s big, ungainly proportions. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TREASON SOMEWHERE. 

As Tom passed out the gate Anne ran hastily 
in, eager and excited as usual about everything. 
Anne always conveyed an impression to others 
of intense, highly wrought enthusiasm ; whether 
at her own success in tying a knot of ribbon, or 
some triumph of the Colony, the ecstasy was 
the same. 

‘Oh, Marie, they are going to search the 
magazine! The people have sent away the sol- 
diers, and will guard it themselves. I'll warrant 
you it will be lively.” 

Marie sprang to her feet, trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement and consternation. 

‘« Anne,’’ she whispered, breathlessly, ‘‘ some 
of them may be killed—Tom, or Major e 

‘‘ Mercy on us, miss,’’ interrupted Anne, with 
a swift touch of venom, ‘‘ you need not think of 
Major Hamilton, but I will of a surety. It is 
unseemly in you, miss, but I will, I tell youl 
will, and Iam going now. You shall go with 
me, Marie. My mother will be vastly out of 
humor with me if it come to her ears I am 
abroad all alone. Put on your hood and pelisse 
to hide your face,’’ and without questioning 
her willingness Anne drew the gray hood over 
Marie’s face—the face she well knew could not 
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pass unobserved—and fastened the purple pelisse 
under her shapely chin with her own nimble, 
wiry fingers. 

No one had time to notice the two fair girls. 
Men, armed and angered, rushed past them in 
rough haste, intent only upon reaching the 
magazine. Marie’s close, gray cowl-like hood 
concealed her features so completely that the 
curious, if there were any such, must have 
sought vainly for a glimpse of the wearer’s feat- 
ures. Anne darted forward impetuously, and in 
a moment was lost in the crowd, which surged 
and gathered into compact masses as the tower 
was approached. 

‘*Tf I could find Tom,’’ Marie said aloud, as 
she shrank back to allow a party of armed men 
to press forward. 

‘¢There’s work here, mistress. The British 
are beforehand in use of our guns and, mayhap, 
our powder,’ one, of the men said, while he 
paused to examine the priming of his firelock. 
‘‘ We'll show them how to play us tricks—these 
damned redcoats;’’ and then he rushed on to 
join his comrades. 

Marie seemed carried forward by the tide of 
people until she found herself almost in front of 
the magazine. The tall, ugly, octagonal tower 
absorbed every thought and intent. Its star- 
ing whiteness drew the gaze with intrusive 
pertinacity. Men thronged the gloomy portals, 
watching those who ventured inside in perilous 
investigation of the condition of the arms and 
powder stored there for the Colony. Marie saw 
quite plainly that Jasper was not among the 
searchers, as she expected. She shivered at the 
rage of the people, when one of the men shouted 
angrily, as he appeared at the entrance and 
threw down his burden of muskets: ‘‘ They are 
good for naught—utterly worthless ; Dunmore 
has smashed the locks of every gun. They are 
worthless—worthless !”’ he cried, in a crescendo 
of excitement. 

‘Curse the British !’’ was the answering roar. 

‘The powder! the powder! Is the powder 
there?’’ yelled the crowd, swaying back and 
forth like billows in the sea. 

‘We will tear the British lord to bits and 
rags if he hath tampered with our powder. We 
bought and paid for it,’’ shouted a giant yeoman 
near Marie. 

A growl of cruel satisfaction answered. They 
seemed to whet their teeth for the tearing in sun- 
der of the hated governor. The prospect of ven- 
geance pleased them. Marie wondered how 
Lord Dunmore could rest in his bed at night 
when men hated him so bitterly. 


‘* He sent his redcoats and carried off my cat- 
tle, and never a cow did he leave to give milk 
for the babies,’’ complained a bronzed farmer, 
leaning on his antiquated firelock, waiting with 
the dogged, tireless patience of implacable en- 
mity. 

‘*Sure, Sanders, he thinks we belong to him. 
He pressed my hay and corn in mid-winter and 
left my brutes to starve ig 

The bitter plaint was broken abruptly by a 
shout from the magazine. 

‘‘The powder is here, but the guns are worth- 
less stocks ; the locks are taken off of every one.”’ 

The crowd broke away from the magazine as 
if moved -by one unvoiced impulse, and pressed 
nearer the palace green. The- sentinels within 
paced to and fro in wary watchfulness of every 
move of the threatening throng. 

Marie looked at them a moment, and then, 
freed by this mad rush from the magazine, made 
her way slowly down a cross street. 

‘* Jasper is away hunting—ah, how grateful I 
am that he will be here to help us !’’ she reflected 
in silent thankfulness for the beneficence of 
Providence. 

The hooting crowd was soon left behind. The 
penetrating resonance of angry cries and evil 
shouts merged into a remote echo, not in the 
least distracting. The soft April breeze lazily 
fanned the pale young leaves. Tender blades of 
grass cropped up by the roadside. The balmy 
fragrance of spring, and the freedom—the un- 
usual freedom—of being alone and doing as she 
pleased tempted Marie. Her eyes sparkled. 
Color glowed in her cheeks. Leaving the high 
road she turned into the pines, following a bridle 
path which soon came to a narrow, unused road. 
The carpet of pine needles served its purpose of 
deadening sound. Silence pervaded the forest— 
a sweet, balmy, poetic silence. 

‘Tt is not wonderful strange that men kill 
each other for liberty,’’ Marie murmured to her- 
self, as she tossed back her hood and drank in 
the fragrant April air. 

‘* This—this is liberty! This is one hour of 
freedom !’’ 

She gathered wild flowers, and discarded them 
ruthlessly ; made wreaths of sweet briar, and 
tossed them away in all the delicious abandon of 
pleasing only herself. No one was at hand to 
chide het for ill manners or unmaidenly be- 
havior, no one to tell her to sit up straight, or 
sound a warning lest her complexion suffer from 
unwonted exposure to light and sunshine. It 
was delightful. She wondered if she could 
break this charmed spell and return to the gall- 
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ing shackles of a gentlewoman, a lady of great 
quality. How irksome it appeared just then to 
be born a lady. She wished for one daring mo- 
ment that she had been born a yeoman’s daugh- 
ter, with liberty to do as she pleased. A yeo- 
man’s daughter, in scant skirts, bare-legged and 
bare-footed, with a kerchief on her head, but 
free to laugh and chatter where she would, in- 
stead of a gentlewoman in silken tunic and _ bro- 
caded petticoat, in high-heeled slippers and 
silken stockings, in farthingale and fine linen, 
be-jeweled and be-ribboned, the heiress of web- 
like laces and rare gems, and the victim of gov- 
ernesses and tutors, of milliner and _haber- 
dasher, and etiquette and matrimonial alliances. 
The dangerous dream in the langorous April air 
was dispelled instantly by a voice penetrating 
but subdued. It brought a swift realization of 
her own imprudence. The first instinct of self- 
preservation moved her to seek immediate con- 
cealment. A clump of pines, hewn years before 
and endeavoring to preserve succession by send- 
ing up a thicket of pine brush, afforded an 
effectual screen to Marie atthe moment. She 
threw herself down on the dry, polished brown 
at their feet, when the voice again broke upon 
the joyousness of this stolen ramble. This time 
its range was not so distant—it syllabled one 
word—‘‘ Forward.”’ 

Terror and dismay struck coldly at the re- 
bellious aspirations. Marie could distinguish 
through the bushes moving figures advancing 
slowly with precision and steadiness, through 
the pines. Then the soldiers filed into distinct 
view, coming along a bridle path. They were 
British soldiers—marines possibly, Marie, in her 
agony of alarm, quickly conjectured. Almost 
noiselessly the men marched. Just in the rear, 
in close conversation with an officer, she recog- 
nized Hamilton. Marie’s heart gave a wild 
throb, and then almost stood still with the fear 
of it. It was Jasper, and yet it seemed not 
Jasper. The pleasant insouciant smile had van- 
ished. A cold, stern, resolute aspect of one in 
authority had supplanted the laughing gallantry. 
It was Major Hamilton passing unconsciously 
the hiding place of his young bride. It was not 
Jasper. 

‘‘He is a prisoner, perhaps. Oh, God, save 
him from the British !’’ she cried, in her heart, 
and buried her face in the pine needies that she 
might not see, and might not shriek with pain. 
They were taking him to Lord Dunmore—cer- 
tainly that was it, she moaned to herself, and 
then as his concentered, stern look, wary and de- 
termined, came back, Marie felt something akin 


to idolatry creep into her innocent soul. She 
read the high resolve of a captured hero and 
patriot in Hamilton’s demeanor, and in the 
activity of mind of moments of extreme peril, 
Marie remembered that Earl Dunmore was Jas- 
per’s friend. 

‘‘He cannot resist Jasper,’’ she whispered, 
with a sob and moan. 

When Marie raised her face, hot and _ tear- 
stained, the men had disappeared, but not to- 
ward Williamsburg. 

The girl raised herself from the ground, fas- 
tened her hood, and stood looking attentively at 
the trees and paths a moment, then ran with all 
the lithe speed of a wild deer. 

That night, when Tom Marchison, tired, dis- 
pirited and hungry, but armed heavily—always . 
that—came home, he whispered to Marie : 

‘*Tell my mother, when the servants are gone 
to bed, that we have news of a surety that my 
Lord Dunmore landed his marines to attack us, 
if need be to save his British skin.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom, how came you by this news?’ 
asked Marie, turning pale. 

‘* Hamilton was composing a madrigal, or for- 
sooth something with a woman in it, when they 
came upon him. He rid fast and brought us 
word,’’ laughed Tom. ‘‘ You are all of a terror, 
Marie.”’ 

‘Yes, yes—at first, just at first, Tom. They 
might have killed Major Hamilton or—or—some 
of you,’’ she faltered, laughing and crying at 
once. 

‘*Sure, they know a gallant when they see him 
—the marines have the wit to tell a gallant from 
a soldier !’’ retorted Tom, leaving for guard at 
the magazine. 

‘‘ Dear Jasper brought the news,’’ whispered 
Marie to herself. ‘‘ Ah, my noble Jasper !”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘* THE SECRETS OF THE PALACE.”’ 

Tue nightly guard was rigidly maintained 
around the magazine. The people, sullen and 
suspicious, watched the earl as vigilantly as the 
ammunition. Lord Dunmore, in moody self- 
imposed silence, noted the feeling against him 
and resented it. He loved power and the sort of 
absolute monarchy enjoyed by the representative 
of royalty thousands of miles away from his 
sovereign. Earl Dunmore held his vice regal 
sceptre with frightful tenacity, tightening his 
grips upon the people until they shook their 
manacles defiantly. Angry menaces reached the 
palace. Earl Dunmore writhed savagely at the 
uncertainty of his sovereign power, of his lands 
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upon which scores of settlers had sown their 
crops, and from which the insatiable avarice of 
the alien saw in prospective thousands of pounds 
sterling pouring into his private exchequer. 
The alarm, however, was subsiding. Old men 
shook their wise heads and talked sagely of 
needless precaution, of unprovoked insult to 
the Lord Governor, and counseled the volunteer 
guard to return to their homes, and not place 
the King’s representative openly under surveil- 
lance. The younger, less prudent men held con- 
sultations in the Apollo room of the Old Ra- 
leigh. They had suppers, and made daring 
resolutions amid laughter and cries of ‘‘ Trea- 
son.’’ Tom Marchison and Hamilton came with 
the others. Tom forgave him for being only a 
gallant when he answered their calls for a speech 
by a mot that kept them laughing all the even- 
ing. Never was a more ardent worshiper at the 
shrine of fair women than Jasper. He pleaded 
his bedazzled appreciation of Colonial beauty 
as an excuse for everything, and protested that 
he could neither drill nor fight, nor do anything 
but admire the seraphic beauty of the fair 
dames. He was the poet of society, a brilliant 
favorite, somewhat disappointing to the sterner 
element. In his half- satirical, indolent way 
Hamilton advised peace, and»made verses about 
their threats and denunciations. His toasts to 
the King were so felicitous that the warlike 
cavaliers laughed and drarik -them.. The storm 
certainly drifted away from the Colony for this 
time. The guard grew lax. 

‘‘Tt is useless,’’ they said. ‘‘ The Governor 
hath no mind to seize the powder.”’ 

‘‘He would not dare take the powder,” 
Evelyn said, in the Apollo room...‘‘ He hath not 
a man bold enough to venture it.’ 

The cavaliers applauded, and Hamilton smil- 
ingly lifted his glass and proposed a health— 
‘*To the gallant men who defend the magazine, 
and the fools who attempi to plunder it !”’ 

There was no wit in the toast, no eloquence, 
but every man raised his glass and drank to a 
sentiment so pleasing to themselves. It seemed 
humor and logic combined just then. It lashed 
them into fury afterward. 

‘“’Egad !’’ dryly observed Tom. ‘‘ The. fools 
may watch longer than the defenders. Sure it’s 
he who pulls hardest and longest that wins in 
these times.’’ 


When Tom went home that night he looked 
into the drawing-room to tell his mother of the 
supper at the Old Raleigh, and of Hamilton’s 
toast. 

‘*A good thing—I protest on my honor it was 
a good thing! Hamilton is a rare fellow !’’ 

‘‘Then you should be minded to take his 
advice and let Lord Dunmore manage the Col- 
ony, or if you don’t like the Lord Governor, pe- 
titon the King for a better man,’’ cried Anne, 
looking quaint and childlike in her white satin 
petticoat, damask silk tunic, and lace frilled 
bodice. She was small of stature and fragile in 
proportion, which was perhaps why no one re- 
sented her rudest sarcasms. The gentlemen of 
her own circle called her a ‘little spitfire,’’ 
when safely away out of hearing. Anne had 
been to supper at Lady Spottiswoode’s, and 
missed therefrom Hamilton’s mirthful raillery. 

‘* You are a Royalist, Anne,’’ good-humoredly 
retorted Tom. ‘‘We will. not submit, but we 
agree that the Earl is not so great a knave as we 
thought.’’ 

‘“You will have none of Major Hamilton’s 
advice, and allow that plebeian innkeeper Patrick 
Henry to discompose the whole Colony,’’ Anne 
declared, contemptuously, while Marie’s counte- 
nance glowed with pride as she listened to com- 
mendation of Jasper. 

Slowly unbuttoning her long gloves, Marie 
thought of Anne’s courage, and contrasted it 
with her own. Why could she not speak out 
boldly for him ? 

‘* But for Hamilton you would never have dis- 
covered that my Lord Dunmore had fetched 
ashore his marines,’’ taunted Anne. 

‘Sure, Hamilton did good servige that day, 
though my Lord Governor let not one of them be 
seen, but we know forsooth what aid he looks 
to,’’ agreed Tom. ‘‘I dare swear the marines 
will never get so close again without knowledge 
of our guard.”’ 

‘* Ay, sir, who knows ?’’ laughed Anne. ‘‘ The 
British are monstrous smart dodgers.”’ 

‘*You have a Royalist look, too, Marie, how 
is it with you? Do you think we had best go 
home and risk our powder, or take care of the 
powder and risk our heads?’ inquired Tom, 
feeling that he had said something clever. Be- 
fore Marie could answer the door was thrown 
open, and Hamilton walked in. 


(To be continued. ) 
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BaTHED in sunshine from January to Decem- 
ber lies the quaint City of St. Pierre, Martinique ; 
quaint, indeed, with its old-fashioned, gabled 
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Everything is 
quaint and odd. 





























The men, the 
women, the chil- 
dren, and even the 
dogs. 








The old Carib- 
bean race has dis- 
appeared, and in 
its Marti- 
nique possesses a 
population as va- 
ried in color and 
tint as a 




















stead 












rainbow. 





Here you find a mingling 
of races the like of which no other island can 
show. Quaint customs prevail likewise ; for 

when a child or a dog or a cat is 







instance, 






lost, the town-crier goes about the streets ring- 
ing a bell furiously and calling attention to the 
fact, or when the streets become dusty he rings 






his bell and cries ‘‘ Arrosez’’ 





(sprinkle the street ), 
which, if not complied with, involves a fine. 
Watching the children on their way to school, | 
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ways and byways, 
and the natives as 
they pass devout- 


ly cross  them- 
selves. The 
churches, how- 
ever, are almost 
exclusively —_pa- 
tronized by the 
women, nine- 


tenths of the men 
I am informed be- 
ing atheists. Great 
sums are expend- 
ed annually for 
intellectual ad- 
vancement to 
make up for gen- 
erations of neglect. 
An extensive sys- 
tem of education 
affiliated to 
Lycées, 


the 
Ecoles 
Poly techniques, 
Ecoles de Droit, 
etc., of France, is 
in full swing, 
chiefly for the 
benefit of the 
blacks. Owing to 
this, suc- 
scored by the colored men at 
ine, and in the army in France. 
It is interesting to know that General Dodds of 
Dahomey is a lored 


many 
cesses have beet 
the bar, in medi 


man. Yet, in spite of 


these educatior advantages, the Martinique 
men of color seem to me to lack moral fibre 


and force, and even common honesty. The 
French whites Martinique — thanks to the 
suffrage system—occupy an anoma- 
lous and galling position. They have been placed 


universal 
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under the heels of their ex-slaves and bastard 
colored cousins. Their number has declined 
from 14,000 fifty years ago to 8,000, and there 
are many who do not hesitate to predict their 
ultimate extinction by voluntary expatriation. 
France has made the ‘‘ gens de couleur’’ masters 
in Martinique, and it remains for them to show, 
as masters of the situation, of what stuff they 
are really made. 

The city, quaint and strange and outlandish as 
it looks, with its motley, teeming population, is 
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morning hours with a friend, I found my pro- 
gress barred by a poodle, who was contentedly 
sleeping the sleep of the just, as it appeared to 
me. I stopped and surveyed him, and then 
lightly touched him with a slim walking cane. 
He looked at me out of the corner of one eye, 
but did not deign to move, whereupon I touched 
him a little harder, when the brute set up a dis- 
mal howl, moving just enough to let me pass, 
and as I passed continued to howl. I stopped 
after passing and remarked to my friend, 
‘* What possesses the poodle? 
I did not hurt him, I am sure, 
so why does he howl so?’ 
| QOh,’’ answered my friend, 
‘“‘it is not because of bodily 
pain that he complains, but 
you have hurt his finer feel- 
ings.’’ This was something 
entirely new to me—to have 
hurt the finer feelings of a 
poodle, and of a French poodle 
at that! Let it be recorded 
that posterity may know that 
the finer feelings of a French 
poodle can be assailed. I 
failed utterly to understand it 













nevertheless dull and lone- 
some, especially so in the 
early morning hours and at 
noon, when everybody takes 
a siesta. It has a good thea- 
tre, which for several years 
past has been closed, as no 
company has come here. Very 
little visiting is indulged in, 
as the people generally dine 
at seven p.M. and retire at 
nine. The heat is very great, 
and there is soda-water 
fountain in the city to quench 
one’s thirst, but in its place 
are great 


ho 


of foun- 
tains spouting clear, sweet water, which, in a 
measure, tends also to cool the atmosphere. 


numbers 


This is the paradise for dogs—everybody is kind 
to them, no one ever strikes or kicks a dog, and 
they abound wherever you go; «ll the varieties are 
represented, from the Newfoundland to the hair- 
less, or cast-iron-looking dogs. They sleep in the 
streets upon or under benches, or on the side- 
walks. People walking abroad early never think 
of disturbing them when they find them occupy- 
ing the whole of the narrow sidewalk, but simply 
step over them. Walking abroad in the early 


>. va 
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at the moment, but finally found the solution in 
the thought that, as the women of St. Pierre are 
said to have thrown their finer feelings to the 
dogs, this very poodle must, perhaps by accident, 
have swallowed an overdose. 


The monotony of their existence is, of course, 
a great excuse for their shortcomings, for only in 
sleep and in dreams can they enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase or the pleasure of rat-hunting; dur- 
ing their waking hours these joys do not exist, 
for there is nothing to chase except bugs, and 
ats are caught in traps. 
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VIEW OF MOULBRAGO, ST. 

This wearisome monotony of St. Pierre, how- 
ever, does not seem to affect the spirits of the 
women of the lower order, with which the city 
swarms. ‘They lead a happy-go-lucky sort of a 
life, their greatest pleasure consisting in dressing 
themselves in their qiulti-colored robes, toques 
of bright yellow and orange, which are set 


jauntily upon their heads, and fine French 
gaiters, which many wear without buttoning, 


so that the inside red lining may be seen as 
they walk along, the flaps hanging down over 
their heels. The toque or head-dress is merely 
an immense Madras handkerchief, which is 
folded about the head with admirable art like 
a turban, one bright end, pushed through at the 
top in front, being left sticking up like a plume. 
Then this turban, always full of bright canary 
color, is fastened with golden or gilded brooches, 
one in front and one at either side. As for the 
remainder of the dress, it is simple enough—an 
embroidered low-cut chemise, 


PIERRE, 


purple. And, what- 
ever be the color of 
the costume, which 
varies astonishingly, 
the coiffure must be 
yellow — brilliant, 
flashing yellow ; the 
turban is certain to 
have yellow stripes 
or yellow squares. To 
this display add the 
effect of costly and 
curious jewelry— 
immense earrings, 
each pendant being 
formed, of fine gold 
cylinders joined to- 
gether (cylinders 
sometimes two inches long, and an inch at least 
in circumference a necklace of double, triple 
or quadruple rows of large hollow gold beads 
(sometimes smooth, but generally graven) ; the 
wonderful collier-choux. 





Now, this glowing jew- 
elry is not a mere imitation of pure metal ; the 
necklace of a Martinique quadroon may cost five 
hundred or even a thousand frances. 
the gift of her lover ; 
purchased either 


It may be 
but such articles are usually 
on time by small payments, or 
bead by bead singly until the requisite amount 
is made up. 

But few are thus richly attired. The greater 
number of women carry bundles on their heads, 
peddling vegetables, cakes, fruit, ready-cooked 
food from door to door, and are very simply 
dressed in a single plain robe of vivid color, 
reaching from neck to feet, and made with a 
train, but generally girded well up so as to set 
close to the figure and leave the lower limbs 





with sleeves ; a skirt or jupe, 
very long behind, but caught 
up and fastened in front be- 
low the breasts, so as to bring 
the hem everywhere to a level 
with the end of the long che- 


mise ; and, finally, a foulard, 
or silken kerchief, thrown 
over the shoulders. These 


jupes and foulards, however, 
are exquisite in pattern and 
color—bright crimson, bright 
yellow, bright blue, bright 
green, lilac, violet, rose, some- 
times mingled in plaidings or 
checkerings or stripings ; black 
with orange, sky-blue with 
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partly bare and per- 
fectly free. 
women can walk all 
day long in the hot 
sun without shoes, 


These 


carrying loads of from 
one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty 
pounds on their heads; 
and if their little stock 
sometimes fails to 
come up to the accus- 
tomed weight, stones 
are added to make it 
heavy enough. Doubt- 
less the habit of carry- 
ing everything in this 
way from childhood 
has much to do with 
the remarkable vigor 
and erectness of the 
population. 

The men and wom- 
en of the lower order, 
the women especially, 
indulge in frequent 
drinks of tafia (a low- 
grade rum of domestic 


manufacture ), which tends to make some quar- 
relsome, others hilarious, in either of which moods 
it is amusing for a stranger to observe them. Sit- 
ting in my office one day, I was greatly disturbed 
by the noise of a woman who was quarreling with 
another. She bore a heavy tray containing vege- 
tables upon her head, and inside of her head the 
fumes of tafia were evidently at work. She quar- 


reled, and abused an invisible party in language 
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one or both. 
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more loud than choice. 
She would walk away 
ten or fifteen steps, 
and return and quar. 
rel some more; and 
as I did not hear a 
word in reply, and as 
the quarrel seemed 
endless, I stepped to 
the door in order to 
ascertain the cause. I 
soon found it. Stand- 
ing in the doorway of 
an adjacent house was 
a colored girl, who 
surveyed the quarrel- 
ing party coolly and 
unconcernedly _with- 
out uttering a sound ; 
but as soon as the 
other would cease 
quarreling and walk 
away, the girl would 
protrude her head, in- 
flate her cheeks and 
say ‘‘ Pouff!?’ which 
stimulated the other 
to a renewed attack, 


which was kept up for about an hour, to the 
great amusement of a crowd which had collected. 

Fighting among the men is seldom indulged 
in; they simply quarrel and make a noise, and 
it frequently happens that the bystander is 
treated to the inside history of the families of 
Sitting one evening in the Place 
Bertin, I became aware that a rather heated dis- 
cussion was being indulged in by two gentlemen 


of color. After a little while 
one of the party struck an at- 
titude, drew himself up to his 
full height, and, looking down 
upon his antagonist, said: 
‘‘Who are you that dare 
quarrel with me? I am a 
gentleman. My father was 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Guil- 
laume Francois de Carvilhac, 
and my mother was—well, 
wasalady. Your father was 
simply Pierre Barrot the cob- 
bler, and your mother a 
blanchisseuse ( washerwoman ) 
who did the washing for our 
family.’’ ‘‘ Ha, ha!’ replied 
the other, ‘‘it is true there 
was a great deal of dirty 
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linen to be washed in 
your family about the 
time your father re- 
turned from Cayenne, 
where he had served a 
ten-years’ term in the 
galleys.’? This sally— 
whether true or not I 
do not know—created 
a great peal of laugh- 
ter, and I do not know 
but what a fight would 
have taken place had 
not a gendarme just 
then made his appear- 
ance and made the 
crowd scatter. 

It is different with 
the women ; they fight, 
and fight fiercely at 
times. At an early 
hour one morning I 
started to the 
market, which in itself 
is a marvel, especially 
for a who 
finds here fishes of all 
shapes, tints and sizes, 


go to 


stranger, 


ON THE ROAD TO TROIS 


from the enormous shark and tonne, measur- 
ing 12, 15 or 18 feet, to the dainty little flat 
rose and yellow-tinted fish called La Demoi- 


selle, the size of.a silver dollar, as well as all 
sorts of strange fruit and flowers of many hues. 
As I neared the market I came across two young 
women engaged in a fierce quarrel, the subject 
being a cause which 


OF 
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PONTS, NEAR ST. 


as she threw 


crowd 
down upon the 
ceedings 
bleeding 





has this led to 
many a deadly feud— 
a lover. 

Thinking that a fight 
might ensue, and never 


ere 


having witnessed one, 
I filled my pipe, light- 
ed it and complacently 
took a seat upon the 
stoop of a house, con- 
sidering myself as sim- 
ple ‘‘ looker on in Ven- 
ice,’’ and awaited re- 
sults. I had not long 
to wait, for from quar- 
reling they came to 
blows—blows such as 
any of our prize fight- 
ers might 


well be 


PIERR 


cheered, 


interesté 
at the 





herself 
she received a blow 
which undoubtedly made 


the 


and 


floor, 


nose, 





proud of. Here was 





ON THE WAY TO ST. 
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between 
on the side of her head 
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no scratching, no hair- 
pulling, but blows 
struck straight from 
the shoulder. The 
fight waxed warmer 
and warmer. A large 
crowd collected and 
encouraged the com- 
batants by their re- 
marks. Inthe mean- 
time I was smoking 
calmly and contem- 
plated the scene from 
my cvign of vantage, 
reflecting at the same 
time that it was none 
of my funeral. Blood 
began to flow, and the 
spectators became ex- 
cited. One elderly 
woman tried hard to 
hold in check a young- 
er, who evidently 
wanted to take part in 
the fight ; the young- 
er finally broke away 
and ‘‘ waded in,’’ but 
only for a second, for 
the combatants 


The 


sat 


see stars. 
young 


her 
woman 


‘and the subsequent pro- 
1 her 
and proceeded to wipe 


no more.’’ She was 
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away the blood with the hem 
of her garment, which, being 
composed of some white stuff, 
became dotted with 
large red spots, which made 
her dress 


soon 


fashionable, 
remarked to 


look 
as a young lady 
her and got a vicious kick 
for her pains. The old wom- 
an finally approached, assist- 
ed her to rise and led her 
away, a bloodier if not a wiser 
woman. In the meantime the 
battle royal still on. 
The smaller of the combat- 
ants knocked her opponent 
down twice amidst the cheers 
of the crowd, but as fast as 
she fell she arose again and 
renewed the fray, until finally 
a policeman, with a head like 


was 


a dog-faced monkey, who had 
been like myself a quiet spec- pach 
tator, stepped up and said it was enough, at 
which both women, as if by agreement, stopped. 
It was then that the thought struck me that I 
had had all the fun for nothing, that I had not 


even been asked to pay an entrance fee, and 


calling to the policeman I requested him to tell 
the lady combatants (who still stood glaring at 
each other) to shake hands and make it up, 
in which event I would contribute a frane for 


refreshments. This offer was accepted by the 
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exhausted amazons, who were 
profuse in their thanks, and 
adjourned to a nearby caba- 
ret, where my bounty was 
spent in tafia. 

As told in my former ar- 
ticle last month, this island 
is infested with the dreaded 
fer-de-lance. One was caught 
a short time ago in my garden, 
and is now a favorite captive, 
living on rats and mice. Ta- 
rantulas of goodly size, both 
black 
abound. Six of these I have 
*n a cage, and being fed on 


and reddish - brown, 


lizards and hard-shelled bugs, 
thrive well. I the 
proud possessor of an Albino 
eat (in alcohol). These cats 
abound in some caves along 
the shore of the sea, and are 
very handsome animals, with 
their pointed ears and pink eyes. Of song birds we 
have but few, but my garden is fairly alive with 
humming birds, and strange to say, I have never 


am also 


yet seen a bird of prey ; they do not seem to 
exist here. The heat, as already stated, even at 
this date, is great, but fortunately ice is plenti- 
ful and cheap, and is one of the greatest bless- 
ings which this island affords. Whenever we 
take a cooling drink, our standing toast is, ‘‘ God 


9? 


bless the man who makes ice ! 
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Tue Half Moon, Hendrik 
Hudson, skipper, set sail from 
Amsterdam in the early spring 
of 1609. She was manhed, not 
by fugitives from sword and 
fagot in quest of freedom to 
worship God, but by brave 
mariners in search of a sup- 





posed open sea, beginning 


COAT OF ARMS. 


somewhere ‘‘north of Vir- 
ginia’’ and offering a clear passage to the 
Orient. In due time the 





should, for the benefit of the savages as well as 
for their own spiritual protection and edification, 
take with the 

troosters,’’ or | 


visit the sick 


. suitable number of ‘‘ zieken- 
ministers, to teach the young, 
| conduct Divine services. 

It is thus apparent that the Dutch settlers of 
Manhattan brought their religion with them. 
They did not wait for the arrival of ordained 
clergymen, but made provision for worship with 
the material at hand. The Sea Mew, arriving in 
1626, brought over two capable zieken-troosters, 
their names Sebastian 





ship touched at New- 
foundland, felt her way 
southward to Sandy 
Hook, and entered the 
mouth of the North 
River. A month later, 
to a day, she sailed back 
to Holland and reported, 
not the open sea, but a 
great river running 
through a land of in- 
describable beduty and 
fertility, navigable for a 
hundred and fifty miles, 
and frequented by ‘‘fur- 
bearing animals and 
naked red men.”’ 

The thrifty spirit of 
the Dutch merchants 
was moved by the refer- 
ence to fertile lands and 
fur-bearing animals. Ex- 
peditions followed one 
another in quick succes- 





sion, and trading-posts were established along 
the Hudson at intervals all the way from Man- 
hattan Island to Albany. 

In 1618 was organized the West India Com- 
pany in the Netherlands, which was destined to 
play an important part in the settlement of the 
Colonies. In the charter of this company, as 
framed by the States General, it was stipulated 
that all emigrants going forth under its authority 
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Crol and Jan Huyghen, 
who, finding the nucleus 
of a church, which was 
using the upper floor of 
the horse-mill for public 
devotions, set themselves 
to the task of parochial 
visitation and catechet- 
ical instruction. 

The year 1628 is mem- 
orable on account of the 
arrival of a duly ordained 
minister. The people 
had looked forward to 
his coming with prayer- 
ful expectancy. No 
doubt the entire popula- 
tion of the Fort and the 
Island was on hand to 


addressed by this man, 
Domine Michaelius, to 
his friend Domine Smou- 
tius, of Amsterdam, in 
the autumn of that year, he thus describes his 
adventures : 

“Tie Peace or Curist to You, REVEREND Sir, WELL 

BeLovep Broruer iy Curist, Kixnp Frienp: 
“The favoral 

itself of writing t 


opportunity which now presents 
your Reverence I cannot let pass 


without embracing it, according to my promise. 
“The voyage is long—namely, from the 24th of 

January till the 7th of April, when we first set foot 

upon land. Of storm and tempest, which fell hard 


Nore.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; the Presbyterians, 


in the January number; the Methodists, in the February number; t 


ber; and the Episcopalians, in the April number. 
Vol. XLV.—36. 


ie Congregationalists, in the March num- 


welcome him. In a letter. 
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apon the good wife and chil- 
dren, though they bore it bet- 
ter as regards seasickness and 
fear than I had expected, we 
had no lack, particularly in 
the vicinity of the Bermudas 
and the rough coasts of this 
country. 

‘Our coming was agreeable 
to all, and I hope, by the 
grace of the Lord, that my 
services will not be unfruit- 
ful. The people, for the most 
part, are rather rough and 
unrestrained, but I find in 
almost all of them love and 
respect toward me—two 
things with which hitherto 
the Lord has everywhere 
graciously blessed my labors, 
and which in our calling, as 
your Reverence well knows, 
are especially desirable in 
order to make our ministry 
fruitful. 

“From the beginning we 
established the of a 





REV. A. 


Ss c. E. 
form PRESIDENT 


church ; and as Brother Sebastian Crol very seldom 
comes down from Fort Orange, because the director- 
ship of that fort and the trade there is committed to 
him, it has been thought best to choose two elders for 
my assistance and for the proper consideration of all 
such ecclesiastical matters as might occur, intending 


the coming year, if the Lord permit, to let one of them 
retire, and to choose another in his place from a double 
number first lawfully proposed to the congregation. 
One of those whom we have now chosen is the Honor- 
able Director himself,* and the other is the store- 
keeper of the company, Jan Huyghen, his brother-in- 
law, persons of very good character as far as I have 
been able to learn, having both been formally in office 
in the church—the one as deacon and the other as 
elder in the Dutch and French churches respectively 
at Wesel. 

“At the first administration of the Lord’s Supper, 

* Peter Minuit. 


NEW YORK IN 1679, SHOWING 


DE 


which was observed not 
without great joy and comfort 
to many, we had fully fifty 
communicants— W alloons 
and Dutch—of whom a por- 
tion made their first confes- 
sion of faith before us, and 
others exhibited their church 
certificates. Others had for- 
gotten to bring their certifl- 
cates with them, not thinking 
that a church would be form- 
ed and established here ; and 
some, who brought them, had 
lost them unfortunately in a 
general conflagration, but 
they were admitted upon the 
satisfactory testimony of 
others to whom they were 
known, and also upon their 
daily good deportment, since 
we cannot observe strictly all 
the usual formalities in mak- 
ing a beginning under such 
circumstances. 

‘We administer the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord once 
in four months, provisionally, until a larger num- 
ber of people shall otherwise require. The Walloons 
and French have no service on Sundays otherwise 
than in the Dutch language, for those who understand 
no Dutch are very few. A portion of the Walloons are 
going back to the Fatherland, either because their 
years here are expired, or else because some are not 
very serviceable: to the company. Some of them live 
far away, and could not well come in time of heavy 
rain and storm, so that it is not advisable to appoint 
any special service in French for so small a number, 
and that upon an uncertainty. Nevertheless, the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to them in the French 
language, and according to the French mode, with a 
discourse preceding, which I had before me in writing. 
as I could not trust myself extemporaneously. If in 
this and other matters your Reverence and the Honor- 
able Brethren of the Consistory, who have special 
superintendence over us here, deem it necessary to 
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administer to us any correction, instruction or good ad- 
vice, it will be agreeable to us, and we will thank your 
Reverence therefor ; since we must have no other ob- 
ject than the glory of God in the building up of His 


kingdom and the salvation of many souls.’’* 


The name of Domine Jonas Michaelius 
worthy of a foremost place among the illus- 
trious settlers of the New World. So 
known, he was the first Protestant minister in- 


stalled over the American church. It 
was no small matter for him to set forth 
as a religious pioneer in those days ; 
his face set, like Abraham’s, toward ‘‘ a 
country that he knew not.”’ 

The organization thus formed in 
1628, in a room above the horse-mill 
on the Island of Manhattan, was the be- 
ginning of the’ Reformed Church in 
America, familiarly known as the 
‘Dutch Reformed Church.”’ In 1633 
a wooden church edifice was built and 
occupied ; in 1642 a good stone church 
was erected within the Fort, just south 
of Bowling Green. All the distin- 
guished families of the early settlement 
—many of whose descendants are still 
upon its roll—were connected with it. 

It should be remembered that these 
immigrants from the Low Countries 
were a very primitive and simple folk. 
They had brought with them all the 
necessities and many of the comforts 
of life, foot-stoves and feather beds, 

ibles and hymnbooks, but no wind 

* This interesting letter, of which only a 
portion is given, is of great historical value. 
It was found recently among the papers of 
the Fourth Judicial District of Amsterdam, 
Holland ; and is now deposited in Lenox 
Library, New York. It may be regarded as 
the formal beginning of the ministerial 
records of America; for prior to this date 
all regular religious services had been con- 
ducted by laymen. 
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instruments. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to 
upon to sound their own praises. They 
eschewed 


them that they might be called 


literature, devoting themselves 
re commonplace and _ practical 
jlonial life. For two centuries 
lded along without a historian 


iedrich Knickerbocker ’’ arose to 


a satirical-renown. They had 
Whether or no ‘‘the break- 
s dashed high,”’ or ‘‘the woods 
the stormy sky their giant 

tossed,’’ when the Sea Mew 

weary passengers somewhere 
ng Green, deponent saith not. 
were ; tilling the fields, trap- 
| other fur-bearing animals, 
ng and giving in marriage, 
ind worshiping God. 

right to those who wait, and 


pay master. Thanks to our pil- 


wr all they have given us. Thanks 


to the cavaliers who settled by the James for all 
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their noble achievements. And blessed be God, 
also, for the heritage we have received from 
these enterprising Dutchmen. 

The American book of the last decade is ‘‘ The 
Puritan in England, Holland and America,”’ by 
Douglas Campbell; of which a distinguished 
litterateur said, ‘‘ This 
standpoint of American history.”’ 


changes the 
It withholds 
no honest meed of praise from pilgrim or cava- 
lier, but it pays a just tribute to the unstoried 
pioneers of Manhattan. The time will 
when, in the interest of historical accuracy, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish and Elder William Brewster 
will yield the honor of precedence to Domine 
Michaelius and the zieken-troosters of Fort Am- 
sterdam. 

The Church thus established in New Nether- 
lands grew and flourished in exclusive possession 
of the soil until 1664, when the Colony passed 
under the control of the British Government. It 
was inevitable that thereafter the advantage of 
political patronage should fall to the Episcopal 


has book 


come 
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or English Church. The hospitali- 
ties of the Dutch Church, known as 
“the Church in the Fort,”’ ex- 
tended for about thirty years to the 
English and communi- 
cants who worshiped under its roof. 
The two denominations lived together 
thus in peace until the Revolution. 
Then the Dutch ministers, loyal to 
the American cause, were driven from 
Manhattan Island and forced to seek 
shelter among their compatriots in 


were 


clergymen 


New Jersey and elsewhere. 

The Reformed Church is entitled to 
the honor of having continued wholly 
and heroically faithful to the cause 
of Colonial independence, from the 
beginning to the end of 
struggle, at cost of great 
confiscation and exile. 

The British took possession of New 
York shortly after the breaking out of 
the war. 


the long 


suffering, 


From that moment the ser- 
the Reformed Church 
Its several church edifices, 
emptied of worshipers by the en- 
forced absence of ministers and peo- 
ple, were put to secular uses. ‘‘ North 
Church-’’ became a hospital and store- 
house for the invaders ; its pulpit and 
pews were torn out, and its walls de- 
faced by ribald inscriptions. ‘‘ Mid- 
dle Church’’ served for a time as a 
prison, and afterward as a riding 
school for the British soldiery. After the evacu- 
ation when the 
Reformed min- 


vices of 
ended. 


were 


isters and peo- 
ple returned to 
their 
aries, they 
found bare 
walls and shat- 
tered roofs. 

Of Ameri- 
cans to 


sanctu- 


whom 
as yet no just 
memorial has 
been reared 
there are no 
more deserving 
than 
the two chap- 
lains of Wash- 
ington’s army 


—Dr. William 


hames 
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Linn and Dr. John Henry Livingstone 
—hoth of whom are in the ministerial 
roster of the Collegiate Church. 

This ‘‘ Collegiate Church of New 
York,’’ the lineal successor of ‘‘ The 
Church in the Fort,’’* is the oldest 
Protestant Church in America. Its 
quarter-millenial was celebrated No- 
vember 21st, 1878. 

The Reformed Church in America is 
not one of the largest denominations. 
It has aimed at local occupancy and 
development rather than wide exten- 
sion. Its operations have been largely 
confined to New York and adjacent 

* The term ‘‘ Collegiate’? refers to the fact 
that a number of congregations (seven in all, 
with a membership of 3,357) are collected 
under one Consistory or official board. 
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parts—the banks of the Hudson, New 
Jersey, Michigan and portions of the 
further West. Its affiliations are so 
close with other branches of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian family that it 
sympathizes with them in all their tri- 
umphs It is, moreover, on most 
friendly terms with all other evan- 
gelical bodies. 

[It was a mistake for the Reformed 
Church to continue the use of the 
Dutch language in public service, and 
of the Dutch name in connection with 
the denomination after name and ver- 
nacular had outlived their usefulness. 
The language was not discontinued 
until the beginning of this century, 
and the National name was dropped 
with reluctance in 1867. 

The growth of the Reformed Church 
was retarded for many years by the 
reverses of the English occupation and 
the stunning blows of the Revolution. 
Its increase in numbers was constant 
but very gradual for a hundred years. 
The celebration of our National Cen- 
tennial in 1876 seemed to awaken this 
historic domination to newness of life. 
The last two decades have been 
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534 FRANK 
marked by extraordinary activity in every de- 
partment of its work. The Church received a 
transfusion of new blood in 1847, through a 
considerable immigration from Holland, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Albertus C. Van 
Raalte. The new comers settled in Michigan 
and adjacent States, and made their influence 
felt at once in ec- 
clesiastical and 
educational — af- 
fairs. The semi- 
centennial of this 
event just 
been celebrated 
in Holland, 
Mich. The min- 
utes of the Gen- 
eral Synod for 
1897 the 
following show- 
ing: Churches, 
634; ministers 


has 


make 


Cc. E. CHURCH AT JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


and licentiates, 661; com- 
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HOPE C. E. CHURCH, GEORGE, IOWA, 


tion of courts, constituted of ministers and or- 
dained laymen: (a) The Consistory or official 
board of the local church, composed of elders 
and deacons ; (b) The Classis, corresponding to 
Presbytery, made up of ministers and elders 
within a limited province ; 





municants, 107,960; added 
during the year, 9,157 ; con- 
tributed for benevolence, 
$305,784 ; for congregational 
support about $1,038,521. 

The doctrines of the Re- 
formed Church are comprised 
in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the Belgic Confession, and the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort. 
These symbols are Calvinis- 
tic, but distinctly irenic. 
They represent the continen- 
tal type of Calvinism, and are 
substantially identical with 
the symbols of other branches 
of the Presbyterian family. 
The mode of worship is ex- 
pressed in the Liturgy, in which certain forms 
of prayer are given, but not enjoined. The pre- 
face to the Constitution of 1793 says: ‘‘ Firmly 
believing that the gifts of the Holy Spirit for 
the edification of Zion, in every age, are promised 
and bestowed, the Reformed Church judges it 
sufficient to show in a few specimens the general 
tenor and manner in which public worship is 
performed, and leaves it to the piety and gifts of 
her ministers to conduct the ordinary solemni- 
ties of the sanctuary in a manner they judge 
most accentable to God, and most edifying to 
his people.”’ 








BETHANY C. E. 


The form of government is Presbyterian ; that 
is, by Presbyters or elders. 


There is a grada- 


(c) The Particular Synod, 
consisting of representatives 
of all Classes within the State ; 
(d) The General Synod, con- 
sisting of representatives of 
all the Classes in the United 
States. 

The boards and agencies 
of the Reformed Church are 
these : 

1. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Maintains stations in 
India, China, Japan and 
Arabia. 

2. Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions. 





Aids feeble churches, 
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especially at 
the West, 
seeks to establish 
new 
they are needed. 

3. The Church 
Building Fund. 
Aids in erecting 
sanctuaries for 
newchurches not 
yet self-support- 
ing. 

4. Board 
Education. 


and 


ones where 


of 
As- 


: OLIVE C. E. REFORMED CHURCH. 
sists young men 


WAKONDA, 8. D. 
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in obtaining an education to fit them for the 


ministry. 
5. Board of Publication. 


Issues denomina- 


tional and other evangelical literature, and main- 
tains an extensive book depository. 











. E. CHURCH AT LE MARS, 


6. The Widows’ Fund. Provides for the 
widows and children of such ministers as have 
had an interest in it. 

7. The Disabled Ministers’ Fund. Extendsrelief 
to ministers who are laid aside-by age or infirmity. 

8. Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. Car- 
ries the Gospel to women and children in India, 
China and Japan. 


IOWA, 


9. Woman’s Executive Committee of the Board 
of Domestic Has special charge of 
Indians, builds parsonages, and 
otherwise forwards the cause. 

The offices of all these boards are located in 
the Reformed Church Building, No. 25 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York. 

The periodicals issued in the interest of the 
Reformed Church in America are : The Christian 
Intelligencer, The Mission Fie ld, The Mission 
Gleaner, and The Day Star. 

No other denomination, except the Moravians, 
has a more honorable record in Foreign Missions. 


Missions. 
work among tl 
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It is just forty years since the Reformed Church 
in America withdrew from the American Board, 
receiving the Arcot (India) and the Amoy 
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(China) Missions. It 
has since added 
three: North Japan, 
South 


Arabia. 


Japan, and 
All 


pros pe rous, 
eight 


are 
The 
original _ sta- 
tions and outstations 
have grown to 259; 
the 
sionaries and native 

ministers to 117; the 

twenty-two native 

247. 

Churches have in creased six-fold and communi- 
cants twenty-fold. There are nineteen boarding 
schools and fifteen day schools; with about 
7,000 pupils. 
naries for the education of native ministers and 
helpers. The amount contributed for this work 
during the year was $111,111.89. An efficient 
arm of this service is the Woman’s Board, which 
reports for 1897 a larger sum total of contribu- 
tions than in any previous year. 


seventeen mis- 


helpers to 


There are four theological semi- 


The Board of Domestic Missions has charge of 
the planting of frontier fields, the sustenance of 
dependent organizations and church erection. 
‘The Woman’s Executive Committee ’’—an in- 
valuable help to the board—undertakes, among 


REV. 


WILLIAM LINN, 
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other things, the 
building of manses. 
The work of the Do- 
mestic Board was al- 
lowed fora long while 
to lag somewhat 
behind that of For- 
eign Missions, butthe 
Church has recently 
awakened to the im- 
portance of American 
Evangelization. Its 
contributions for this 
cause about 
For 1897 they were 


have 
doubled within six years. 
$72,217.36. 

The educational institutions of this Church are 
as follows : Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Theological Seminary at Holland, 
Mich.; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. ; 
Hope College, Holland, Mich.; Pleasant Prairie 
College, German Valley, Ills.; Northwestern 
Classical Academy, Orange City, Ia. 

In addition to these mention should be made 
of the Collegiate School 
Street, New York City. It is a classical school 
for boys. Its history is continuous since its 
foundation in 1633, under Roelantsen. It is the 
oldest educational institution in America. 


on Seventy -seventh 


LAMBERTUS DE RONDE. 


I. H. LIVINGSTON. 


THE FIVE MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH DURING THE REVOLUTION, 
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CHARLES H. POOL, D.D. 
MRS. A. L. CUSHING. 








MRS, EDMUND B, HORTON, 
HENRY N. COBB, D D. 


SOME CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


The Reformed Church has always been distin- faithful service. Its motto is Msi Dominus frus- 
guished for a spirit of conservatism which haskept ta: ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, they 
it true to the landmarks of evangelical doctrine. labor in vain that build it.”’ 
It stands pre-eminently for the divine 
birth and mission of Christ, for the 
absolute truth of the Scriptures, and 
for the voluntary principle in religion. 

At the same time it claims to be broadly 

liberal, its doors being open to all who 

confess Christ as their Saviour. Its rela- 

tion to progress may be seen particu- 

larly in the growing work of the Wom- 

en’s Boards, and in the fact that it has 

a larger percentage of Christian En- 

deavor Societies than any other denomi- : ; 

nation. It does not call itself ‘‘The nape gee? mi! 

American Church,’ for that claim 3 

would be preposterous in any quarter ; k 
but it modestly affirms that, since its 

establishment on Manhattan Island in 

1609-1628, it has aimed to keep itself 

patriotically in line with the American 

spirit and true to American institu- 

tions. It glories in its honorable his- ain aude op ane 

tory, but still more in the possibilities of FROM ORIGINAL PAINTING IN STADHUIS, DORDRECHT, HOLLAND. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN 
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Tue church edifices of the Dutch Reformed 
denomination are typical of the modern-Ameri- 
can or ‘‘ Institutional ’’ style of architecture and 
interior arrangement, which is largely founded 
upon the ‘‘ Akron system ”’ of church building. 
To meet the requirements of the numerous or- 
ganizations linked together under one roof, while 
each of them is separate and distinct, modern 
architects have had to abandon traditional ideas 
of ecclesiastical architecture and adapt’ their 
work to the needs of a new country. Hence it 
is that we have in the United States that di- 
vergence from ecclesiasticism—the combination, 
or institutional edifice, where the church itself 
can be changed, as it were, by the touch of a 
button, into a Sunday school, and the Sunday 
school by another touch into several compart- 
ments for private meetings or classes. The in- 
ventor of the revolving shutter is largely re- 
sponsible for this condition of affairs, and while 
that ingenious piece of mechanism has been 
widely adopted, it and other modern methods of 
church architecture have added more to practical 
utility than to churchly dignity and artistic 
beauty. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH. 


D’'HUGO. 


One of the finest and most artistic interiors in 
any Reformed Church in the country is that of 
the Church of the Reformation in Washington, 
D.C. Originally a building of severe and rigid 
lines of construction, it was remodeled by Mr. 
Charles R. Lamb, an expert in such matters, so 
that all its ugliness disappeared and an imposing 
interior resulted therefrom. The pulpit and ros- 
trum with the silk-curtained partitions of carved 
oak, the decorative panels by his brother, F. S. 
Lamb, on either side and above, surmounted by 
a lovely rose window, filling the endmost wall 
within the arch. These are well shown in the 
three cuts of this novel church alteration. 

It is equally true of the Dutch Reformed 
Church as it is of all others, that the best 
works of art seen in her edifices have been ex- 
ecuted for the purpose of keeping green the 
memory of some departed friend or relative, and 
thus it happens nearly always that when some 
portion of the interior is richer than its sur- 
roundings it is found to be a memorial gift to 
the church. Pulpits of elaborately carved oak, 
with bronze enrichments, of pure marble from 
the deft chisel of the sculptor ; windows of mas- 





terly design and glorious 
color; communion ta- 


bles with carved inscrip- 
tions ; baptismal fonts of 
oak, marble and mosaic 
in gold and silver; mural 
paintings of Scriptural 
subjects; and wall tab- 


lets of varying form and 
material may be seen in 
many churches of the 
denomination, where they 
testify not only to the 
love and respect in which 
some departed member 
was held, but also to 
their great value as his- 
torical recorda of the 
church, which are as 
imperishable and __per- 
manent as the foundation 
stone of the edifice itself. 

An example of com- 
bined art and ingenuity 
is that known as the 
‘¢ Jansen ’’ Memorial Mu- 
ral Decoration, from the 
brush of Frederick Sty- 
mentz Lamb, which was 
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placed in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church at Sha- 
wangunk, N. Y. The 
congregation had long 
felt that a broad stretch 
of bare stone wall looked 
so unsightly that some- 
thing had to be done 
to relieve its dullness. 
Some suggested piercing 
in the wall a space suffi- 
ciently large to admit a 
window, but this could 
not be accomplished. 
The artist came to the 
rescue with a magnificent 
design representing the 
‘* Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion,’’ and this was placed 
where a window might 
have been, and at evening 
se », when the interior 
is illuminated, exactly 
balances and harmonizes 
with the other windows 
in the church. 
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It is almost a truism in every country that 
where you have a liturgy in the church you may 
have also the handmaid of religion—Art. The 
Reformed Church in America has no fondness 
for altars, sanctuaries, or too much of liturgy. 
The baptismal rite is usually performed with a 
basin to hold the water, although a few churches 
of the denomination have adopted the font, and 
so taken steps to encourage a greater respect for 
the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 

Among the finest churches of the denomina- 
tion, both architecturally and artistically, are 
the Rev. Dr. James M. Farrar’s, known as the 
First Reformed, in Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
‘*Church-on-the Heights,’’ Brooklyn, of which 
the Rev. J. Douglas Adam is pastor; the Fifth 
Avenne Collegiate, with its strange mixture of 
Dutch and pointed Gothic ; the West End Col- 
legiate, under the pastorate of the Rev. Henry 
FE. Cobb, D.D.; the Second Collegiate Church of 
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Harlem, whose pastor is Dr. William J. Harsha ; 
and notably the Marble Collegiate Church, whose 
able pastor is the author of the preceding article. 

As a typical institutional Church the Middle 
Collegiate, in Second Avenue and Seventh Street, 
is perhaps the best example in the Dutch Re- 
formed denomination in New York City. A large 
number of widely divergent organizations meet 
there under one roof, and the structural in- 
genuity of the architect must have been seriously 
taxed to meet all the requirements demanded of 
him. - 

In proportion to her means the Dutch Re- 
formed Church possesses handsome and commo- 
dious edifices, their exterior architecture being 
vastly superior to their internal docoration, but 
this is due rather to the conservatism of her 
Holland origin than to her poverty, for no de- 
nomination in America spends so much for 
foreign considered relatively 
wealthier, than this Church. 
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USFS HEN Dispatcher Jack Walk- 
er, and his copyist, Ben 
Childress, reported for 
duty at the office, ‘‘ things 
were in a terrible mess,’’ 
as Jack expressed it. 
There were stock trains, 
merchandise trains, coal 
trains, and trains of empty cars to be looked 
after. Trains running singly and in sections, 
all delaye 1, and seattered over the division. 

Then there were positive instructions from the 
train master that the eastbound express No. 4, 
which was five hours late, and No. 88, which had 
stock for the V. M. Road, must not be delayed ; 
and cautionary instructions about the prompt 
movement of the eight trains of export stock, 
which the V. M. would deliver during the night. 

Ordinarily, Jack would have enjoyed the ex- 
citement of moving these giant chessmen over 
this vast board, but on this particular night he 
was hampered by the condition of his telegraph 
wires. Two of them were down, two were 
crossed, and he had not one continuous wire at 
work over the division. He checked up his 
‘‘ log-book,”’ glanced at his train-sheet, on which 
only one train, the westbounde xpress No. 3, was 
on time ; put out an order for No. 88 to get orders 
at Waynesboro, and then, calling to Childress, 
said : 

‘Ben, I want you to watch 88 closely, and let 
me know the minute it reports for orders at 
Waynesboro. A meeting point will have to be 
made for it and No. 3.” 

Jack then moved over to the Eastern wire and 
began to tick off his orders, so as to be prepared 
for the prompt movement of the export stock. 

He was busily engaged at this when the 
westbound express No. 3 pulled in and the con- 
ductor ran in to register. 

‘*George,”’ Jack called out to Conductor 
Wright, ‘‘here’s an order to meet 88; if I find 
it will delay you I'll change it at Blueridge.”’ 

Jack delivered the order and then started back 
to his instrument, but Conductor Wright stopped 
him and said: ‘‘I’vea lady passenger on who 
wants me to let her off at Greenwood. TI told 
her we didn’t stop there, and that my orders 
were very strict about making extra stops; but 
she insisted on my asking. Can I stop for her?”’ 
‘“No, you can’t stop ; drop her at Meacham’s ; 


DISPATCHER’S 








ORDERS 




















r. SMITH 


the local will be along in four hours and ean 
Jack, gruffly, for he could 
it Cobham calling ‘* D. O.”’ 


like tearing the sounder to 


pick her up,”’ said 
hear the operat 
(dispatcher’s 


pieces. 
But, as it | ned, the lady passenger, mis- 
trusting the conductor's advocacy of her request, 


had followed 
finished speak 


into the office, and as Jack 
she stepped up to the little 
I gly said: 

‘Tl forgive you, Mr. Dispatcher, for talking 
about droppin 


window and pe 


ott and picking me up, as if 
trunk, if youll change it to 
Greenwood. [| am on my way to Orkney 
Springs, and Imissed connection in Richmond 
through no fault of mine. 
please let him 
lips began to 


I was a box 


Now, won't you 
» me off at Greenwood?” Her 

juiver, and a small dewdrop of a 

tear glistened on her lids as she continued— 

‘Look at me, Mr. Dispatcher. I’m no great, 
big man like you are. I’m—I’m afraid to stay 
alone in the dark at Meacham’s for four long 
hours!” 

Jack blushingly gazed for a moment at those 
red, quivering lips, into those soft, brown eyes 
all wet with tears, that seemed like ‘‘ two human 
stars that swam in dew,’’ then he stammered 
out: ‘All right, George, stop at Greenwood for 
her,’’ and ignominiously fled to his instrument, 
which was still ticking ‘‘ D. O.—D. O.” with 
feverish impatience. 

‘Say, Jack, she’s as pretty as a Pullman,’’ 
said Childress, as the door closed behind Wright 
and his lady passengep. 

**Yes,’’ replied Jack, settling down to work. 

At midnight Jack, still hard at work with his 
orders, was interrupted by Childress, who called 
out : 

**Say, Jack, here’s 88 at Waynesboro. Where 
shall it meet No. 3?” 

Jack glanced up at the clock and, seeing that 
No. 88 had lost ten minutes, said : 

°* Hold em. Vake ’em take the siding for 
No: $.”’ 

Now, Childress was very ambitious to be a 
dispatcher. When he understood from Jack’s 
reply that he was to be trusted to send the order 
he felt very proud. Ina bold, round hand he 
copied the order in the order book, and in a few 
seconds No. 88 was on its way to Holden. 

In a minute or two afterward Jack got up and 
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542 FRANK 
walked over to Childress’ table, humming as he 
went, ‘‘If you love me, darling, tell me with 
your eyes.’’ He was ina good humor, for he 
had been making such successful moves with his 
giant chessmen that now he had the game well 
in hand. ‘‘ Well, Benny, old boy,’ he said, as 
he drew the order book forward, 
everything straight as a string east; now let’s 
try our hand here.’’ Then the smile died on his 
face as, horrified, he read the order Childress had 
given : 

‘*To Cond’r and Eng’r No. 88, Waynesboro. — 
Meet No. 3 at Holden. Take siding.”” 

He rubbed his eyes to see if they had deceived 
him ; but no—there it stood out in bold, black 
letters. 

**Meet No. 3 at Hopen.”’ 

‘*My Lord, Ben, you haven’t sent that order!’’ 
he gasped out. 

‘““Yes; what’s the 
Childress, turning pale. 

“Who told you to send that order?’’ Jack 
sternly asked. 

‘*Why, you did, Jack.’’ 


ce 


“Tve got 


matter with it?’’ said 


sen,’’ said Jack, as he clapped his hands to 
his forehead, ‘‘ If I told you to send that order I 
was crazy! It means a collision. No. 3 has 
orders to meet 88 at Blueridge. Don’t you see 
the orders are lapped, and re 

‘‘But you certainly did, Jack,’’ interrupted 
Childress. ‘‘I asked when 88 got to Waynes- 
boro where it was to meet No. 3. I remember 
distinctly that you said ‘Holden; make them 
take the siding for No. 3,’ and so I—’” then 
Childress broke down. 

“My Lord, Ben! I said hold them—hold 88 
at Waynesboro, and make them take the side 
track there for No. 3.”’ 

Jack had not been idle while this conversation 
was going on. He glanced at the train sheet 
and saw that No. 88 had passed Blueridge, the 
next station west of Holden. He glanced at the 
clock ; it was 12:05, the leaving time of No. 3 at 
Greenwood, the next station east of Holden. He 
opened his key and mechanically began to call 
cp” He knew there was no 
night operator at Greenwood, but he felt that he 
must do something. 


(Greenwood). 


He continued to call, sign- 
ing 97 (the danger signal) at short intervals, 
while the clock was fast ticking the precious 
seconds away ; but alas! 
calls. 

At 12:10 he stopped. Wild-eved and haggard 
he turned to the sobbing Childress, and said: 


without avail were his 


‘** Ben, our last hope is gone. I’ve figured it out 


and they will meet in the big tunnel a mile west 
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of Holden. At the speed the stock train will be 
coming down that grade it will be by the mercy 
of Providence if a soul escapes. There is nothing 


left for us to do but to pray for His mercy.”’ 


oK * a“ K a *K 

When Wright’s lady passenger alighted from 
No. 3 at Greenwood she directed her steps toward 
the dim light burning in the cheerless reception 
room. She inquired of the solitary occupant of 
the reception room—the sleepy-looking stage- 
driver—what time the stage would leave for 
Orkney Springs. 

‘*When the eastbound express comes,”’ 
the reply. 

‘* How long before that is due?’’ she asked. 

‘* It’s overdue now, but there’s no telling when 
itll git here. I’ve got to wait till she comes.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t there a telegraph office here so we can 
find out about the train?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, the office is here, but the rail- 
road company is too stingy to keep a night 


operator. Thar’s the instruments, whar you see 
b 


was 


that gate swinging open.’ 

She walked in, cut in the instruments, and 
then deftly began to call ‘‘D. 0.’ When she 
signed ‘‘D.,’’ showing that it was Greenwood 
that was calling, Jack’s heart jumped into his 
mouth. Childress stopped his sobbing and gazed 
in awe at the sounder. Then Jack seized the 
key and asked if No. 3 had passed. 

“Yes, at 12:06,’’ was the reply ticked back. 

‘*Is 73 there yet?’’ Jack next asked. 

‘‘Some train is pulling in now ; will see if ig 

Before the reply was finished Jack glanced at 
the clock. It was 12:11. Then he ticked off as 
fast as his fingers would form the characters : 

‘*Tk ts & del’r qk, pls.’’. (Take this and de- 
liver quick, please). 

‘“*To GENTRY AND Payne—Mistake in No. 3’s orders. 
Cut loose your engine and overtake No. 3 at Holden, 
and hold them there till No. 88 arrives. Life and 
death. Don’t fail me. (Signed ) we 


She ran down to a knot of trainmen gathered 
around the big, panting engine, and by the light 
of Gentry’s lantern read to him Jack’s message. 

‘‘You hear that, Lud?’ asked Gentry, look- 
ing up at the begrimed face of the engineer, who 
with an admiring and wondering eye was gaz- 
ing at ‘‘ the lovely piece of calico,’’ as he after- 
ward spoke of her. 

‘‘Yes, but John,”’ said Payne, scratching his 
head, ‘‘I dunno ’bout running on that. It’s not 
according to the rules. We ought to have regu- 
lar orders on manifold paper. 
ticklish thing, I tell you.”’ 

“Oh, don’t go quibbling over it, 


This is a mighty 


please 















b 


There’s not a second to lose,’’ interrupted the 
young lady. ‘‘ Please go right at once. I’!I get 
on the engine, and go with you to show you 
there’s nothing wrong about it.’’ 

‘* All right, miss, but you needn’t do that. 
I'll go if I lose my job. Tell Jack [ll catch 
No. 3, if the wheels stay under the 73,’’ said 
Payne, touching his cap. 

‘* Put out your red signal, and don’t let any- 
thing pass till I get back !’”’ yelled Gentry, as he 
swung up on the engine. Then, turning to En- 
gineer Payne, he said : ‘‘I tell you, Lud, if Jack 
has lost his head, there’s no telling what'll hap- 
pen next.”’ 

Then there was a succession of quick, short 
exhausts from Engine 73, a cloud of black smoke 
poured from its stack, a shower of sparks flew 
back from the ponderous drivers grinding on the 
rails, and Gentry was off on his mad race! 
When the young woman returned to the office, 
Jack was calling ‘‘ D.’’ 

‘‘Has Gentry left yet?’ he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yes, at 12:12. The whistle was wide open, 
and the sparks were flying higher than the tree 
tops when the engine shot around the curve be- 
yond here,’’ was the reply ticked back. 

The telegraph instruments which all night 
long had been chattering away in their mono- 
tones, now stopped their ticking, and an omi- 
nous silence, save the ticking of the clock and 
an occasional sob from Childress, reigned in the 
office. 

Jack dropped his head on the table, and men- 
tally calculated the chances of Gentry’s catch- 
ing No. 3 before it left Holden. Holden was 
five miles from Greenwood, a stiff up grade all 
the way. No. 3 was due at Holden at 12:15. If 
it stopped to get water there, three minutes 
would be lost, and it would leave at 12:18. 
Gentry would, therefore, have six minutes to 
run the five miles, with a lumbering freight 
engine and a heavy grade to handicap him. 

Jack raised up. His cheeks were whiter than 
the wall. There was a wild look in his eyes. His 
firmly compressed lips showed what an effort he 
was making to control his feelings. 

‘‘There’s only one chance in a thousand, 

3en,’’ he said, as he started to pace the floor. 

‘‘Oh, don’t say that, Jack, after my hopes 
have been raised so. It will kill me to know 
that I’ve been the cause of all this. What will 
my poor mother and sister do?’ sobbed out 
Childress, as he, too, began to pace the floor. 

‘*Look here, Ben,”’ said Jack, turriing upon 
Childress, ‘‘what are you blubbering about? 
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You are not to blame in this matter. I alone 
am to blame, so shut up !’’ 

‘*No, Jack ; you knowl am to blame. I’m 
not trying to get out of it, but it’s hard,’’ and he 
broke down. 

‘*Stop blubbering, Ben. I know who is to 
blame. I’m going over to my room for a few 
minutes, and | want you to watch these wires 
closely. Don’t let a sound pass over them with- 
out catching it.”’ 

Like a wounded stag, Jack wanted solitude— 
solitude to hide his agony, solitude to think 
clearly. It was evident to him that Gentry 
would not overtake No. 3 in time to avert the 
collision. Counting the time Gentry lost in get- 
ting under full speed and the time that he would 
lose in slacking up at Holden, he would have to 
make sixty miles per hour—an impossibility, he 
thought, with an engine not constructed for 
speed. He threw himself upon his bed, and 
smote his forehead in his agony. In a few short 
hours his disgrace would be telegraphed all over 
the country ; the newsboys would be crying it 
aloud upon the street, and people would be 
pointing him out as a red-handed murderer. In 
a few short hours the trainmen, who so often 
had complimented him upon his skill as a dis- 
patcher, would be gathering in knots at the 
round-house to discuss the details and to mag- 
nify his recklessness. Then he saw himself ig- 
nominiously discharged, wearily tramping and 
hunting for another job, only to be refused when 
his name was known. 

“Oh, God! what have I done that this afflic- 
tion should come upon me?’’ he sobbed out in 
his agony. 

Then the tempter whispered why not let the 
blame rest upon Childress? He assumed the 
risk when he sent the order; let him take the 
consequences. 

‘‘No—a thousand times no!’’ he thought. 
‘Ben is my subordinate, and if I give a subordi- 
nate instructions in a way so easily misunder- 
stood he is not to blame. I am Wholly to blame, 
and Ben shall not suffer for my error ; I am de- 
termined on that.’’ 





Then a vision came to him of two iron mon- 
sters rushing together in the darkness of the 
tunnel, of splintered and telescoped cars, of bent 
and twisted iroas, of the mad rush and trample 
of bellowing eattle, of the roar of hissing steam, 
of torn and mangled forms and the shrieks and 
moans of the wounded and dying. He closed 
his eyes to shut out the horrible vision, but bony 
fingers tore at his throat, mocking voices hissed 
‘‘murderer’’in his ears, malignant eyes leered 
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at him until his brain was on fire. Then he 
seemed standing at the eastern portal of the tun- 
nel, by the little crystal stream that flowed from 
the spring. He stooped to lave his forehead 
with its cooling waters, then, horror-stricken, he 
fled, for the waters were red ! 

‘“Oh. God !”’ ‘stot 
me tramp in disgrace to the end of my days, but 
Let me suffer the scorn of 
the world, the mistrust of my fellow-employvees, 
the pangs but spare those trains. 
Punish will—with disgrace, with 
disease, with death—but spare those trains.”’ 


he cried in his agony. 
spare those trains. 


of hunger, 
me as you 

Then he heard the engine, which he had or- 
dered train, start from the 
round-house and come creeping slowly up the 
track. 

‘*This is more than I can bear!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he jumped up and reached under the head of 
his bed and drew forth his pistol. A ray of light 
from the gas jet flickered along its polished barrel 
with a gleam of hope. One slight pressure on 
the trigger and all would be over. He put the 
pistol in his pocket, splashed some water over 
his face and rushed back to the office. 

‘‘Anything from Gentry yet?’’ he asked, 
vainly trying to steady his voice. 

‘*Not a word,’’ replied Childress. ‘‘ Here’s 
Mr. Wingfield, the foreman from the round- 
house, Jack. He thought it best to send for the 


”? 


for the wrecking 


train, master while you were gone. 

‘“‘That’s all right,’’ replied Jack, as he took a 
seat by the instrument. ‘‘I was going to send 
for him myself as soon as I heard from Gentry.”’ 

He opened the key to call, but Greenwood be- 
gan to call first. 

‘‘Here’s Gentry’s report,’? came throbbing 
over the wire. 

a ge ahead) ticked Jack with a 
trembling hand, while his heart stood stil} with 
suspense. Childress drew near to listen, and 
Mr. Wingfield looked over Jack’s shoulder as his 
nerveless fingers wrote : 


(go 


“To J. W. 


there——”’ 


-No. 3 had left Holden before we got 


Everything turned black before Jack’s eyes. 
His worst fears had been realized. Gentry had 
failed to overtake No. 3. Jack could no longer 


see the paper—could no longer feel the pen in 
his grasp. 


But the busy little sounder, inexora- 
ble as fate, kept up its ticking, and Jack, dazed, 
unconsciously wrote : 

‘but we saw across the curve that it had not reached 


the tunnel, so we made an extra spurt and overtook it 
just before it entered the tunnel. No. 88 had entered 
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west end of tunnel just as No. 3 stopped. Everything 
all right now. No.3 left Holden 12:25 and 88 is follow. 
(Signed ) 

When Childress and Mr. Wingfield knew that 
the accident had heen averted they seized each 
other around the neck, and waltzed around the 
office in a delirium of joy. Then, suddenly, the 
loud report of a pistol rang out upon the air. 
They stopped their wild waltz, looked around 
and saw poor Jack stretched motionless upon 
the floor. They rushed to him, tenderly picked 
up his limp form, and laid it upon the telegraph 


table. 
‘‘What’s the row here?’ 
| in. 


train master, as he rushed 

‘* Jack has shot himself!’ gasped Mr. Wing- 
field. 

The train master placed his hand on Jack’s 
forehead, then he felt for Jack’s pulse. 

‘** He is still living. Now, where did the ball 
enter ?”’ the matter-of-fact train master asked, as 
he vainly searched for the wound. ‘‘ Ah, I see 
how it is now,’’ continued the train master, as 
he drew forth the pistol Srom Jack’s pocket. 
‘‘Jack is not hurt, not shot. He fainted and 
keeled over. The hammer of his pistol struck 
the floor when he fell, and caused the weapon to 
be discharged. See, here’s the hole the ball 
made in his pocket.’’ 

Mr. Wingfield and Childress bent over and ex- 
amined the round, charred hole. 

In a short while Jack was up, and narrating 
the occurrences of the night to the train master. 

‘But how did you get an operator at Green- 
wood? What was the day operator doing in the 
office at that time of night ?’’ asked the puzzled 
train master. 

‘*Tt wasn’t that ‘plug’ day operator. I know 
his touch on the key too well. All I know is 
that Providence sent me that operator at the last 
minute,’’ said Jack, solemnly. 

‘* But didn’t you ask who it was !’’ 

‘‘No; I took it for granted that it was an 
angel.’”’ 


ing me here. GENTRY.”’ 


asked the excited 


Then Childress, who had been busy receiving 
train reports, spoke up : 

‘* Jack, I forgot to tell you about that opera- 
tor. 
No. was she. 
She’s going to Orkney Springs as operator this 
Summer. 


Don’t you remember the lady passenger on 
3 to-night for Greenwood? It 


Let’s see, what’s her name. 
it down while you were out. Here 
Ethel Howard.”’ 

‘You see, Jack, you were not so far off when 
you said it was an angel,’’ remarked the train 
master. 


I copied 
tis, Miss 

















“BY THE LIGHT OF GENTRY’S LANTERN SHE READ TO HIM JACK’S MESSAGE.” 


Jack thought of those soft, brown eyes, but omitting a single detail. After he had finished 
said nothing. the general manager strummed thoughtfully on 
The next morning Jack was ordered to report his table for a few moments, and then said : 
at the general manager’s office, where he went **T thank Mr. Walker, for the intelligent 
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over all the occurrences of the past night, not manner in w! vou have narrated this matter. 
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I can see an element of danger—a flaw in our 
present system of giving train orders.. I shall, 
as soon as I can arrange it, adopt the standard 
rules, and put the duplicate of train 
orders into effect. Regarding yourself, I think 
it best that you take a short furlough to brace 
up your nerves. I would suggest Orkney Springs 
as a suitable place to do so. 


system 


As your pay will 
you are off, I will get you to execute 
a little commission. I want you in behalf of 
the to thank Miss Howard for the 
valuable assistance she rendered, and to give her 
a check which I will fill out. You will have to 
tender the money in a delicate way, as she might 
be offended. I used to know her father, who 
was a very high-strung gentleman, and doubtless 
his daughter has inherited this same quality. 
Assure her that we do not mean to put a money 
value on act, and that it is only a small 
return for the invaluable service she rendered. 


go on while 


company 


her 


If she refuses to accept the 


check you may say to 


ABRAHAM 
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her that when she gets ready to take her bridal 
trip my private car is at her service.”’ 

The next day Jack left for Orkney Springs. 
In the ozone of Orkney’s pure air Jack’s nerves 
soon re-adjusted themselves ; but alas! another 
part of his anatomy got out of fix. His heart 
had a habit of beating violently when in the 
presence of a certain pair of soft, brown eyes, 
and of aching terribly when out of their pres- 
ence. He tendered the check sent by the general 
manager, but it was so indignantly refused that 
he was afraid to mention the private car. 

A year later took her bridal trip, but it 
was not in the general manager’s car. 
Jack’s ear, and with Jack. 

Childress, working the first ‘‘trick”’ 
watched the 
over the middle 
new uniform, 
Payne was engineer, 


she 


It was in 


as dis- 
movement of the bridal 
division. Gentry, in a 
was conductor, and Lud 
for thus it had been ar- 
ranged by John Walker, superintendent. 


patcher, 
train 
nice 





AND SARAH, 





BACON’S REBELLION. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 


LIBERTY IN VIRGINIA. 


By DR. LEWIS R. HARLEY. 


Ir was just a century before the old bell in the 
State House, Philadelphia, proclaimed liberty 
throughout all the land and unto all the inhab- 
itants thereof, that a revolution took place in 
Virginia which has received but a passing no- 
tice in American history. This uprising is 
known as Bacon’s Rebellion, and it occurred in 
the year 1676. At this time Virginia was a 
respectable Colony. The Old Dominion had 
passed through 
many vicissitudes 
in the seventy 
years of her exist- 
ence. She thrived 
under the guiding 
hand of Captain 
John Smith, and 
she experienced a 
starving time un- 
der less capable 
rulers, while on 
one occasion the 
whole Colony was 
almost annihilat- 
ed by the savage 
Indians. In 1676 
the population of 
Virginia num- 
bered forty thou- 
sand souls. The 
curse of idleness 
had been super- 
seded by a spirit 
of industry, and 
the rich lands 
along the river 
sides were settled 
and cultivated. 
The pioneers went 
into the forests 
and hewed down the timber with which to 
make their rude dwellings. The fields began 
to yield the harvests of wheat, corn and to- 
hacco, until at length the country showed evi- 
dences of civilization and prosperity. 

The Colony had also made considerable pro- 
gress in the development of civil liberty. The 
charter of 1609 conferred to the company the 
powers before reserved to the king. A happy 
change resulted at this time from the establish- 


RUINS AT JAMESTOWN. 


ment of private property. The arrival of Sir 
George Yeardley in 1619 was followed by the 
establishment 


. House of Burgesses. This 
assembly exercised the right of judging of the 
proper election of its members ; leave to propose 
laws was given to any burgess, and the right of 
petition was granted to any member of the 
Colony. Steps were taken ‘‘ toward the erection 
of a university and college,’’ and the assembly 


encouraged the 
planting of corn, 
mulberry trees, 
hemp and vines. 
On July 21st, 
1621, a written 
constitution was 
adopted for the 
people of the Col- 
ony. It made 
provision for the 
appointment of a 
governor and 
council by the 
company, and a 
general assembly, 
consisting of two 
burgesses to be 
chosen from each 
of the several 
plantations by the 
respective inhab- 
itants. The sys- 
tem of represent- 
ative government 
and trial by jury 
thus became firm- 
ly implanted in 
the New World. 
Wise legislation 
was provided for 
the management of the public money; the 
rights of personal liberty were asserted, and limi- 
tations were placed upon the power of the execu- 
tive. In 1642 Sir William Berkeley became the 
head of the Colony, and the king promised not 
to chahge a form of government in which the 
Colonists received so much content and satisfac- 
tion. Until 1660 Virginia was a representative 
democracy, but the restoration of Charles II. 
was to the Colony a political revolution. The 


— 


—— 
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liberties of the Colonists were trifled away and 
the king granted to Culpepper and Arlington 
‘*all the dominion of land and water called Vir- 
ginia’’ for a term of thirty-one years. The 
restoration of the monarchy in England took 
from the common people of Virginia the power 
which was not to be recovered for more than a 
century, and gave it to the growing aristocracy. 
This new form of tyranny excited open discon- 
tent, and a collision between the royal party and 
the common people was inevitable. To produce 
an open rebellion nothing was wanting but an 
excuse for appearing in arms. This excuse was 
soon afforded on account of the ravages of the 
Indians. The lurking savages were a constant 
menace to the English settlers. In 
like tribe called the 


1656 a war- 
Pacnhse apps : } ~ 
techahecrians, numbering 


OLD COURTHOUSE, WILLIAMSBURG. 


seven hundred warriors, thronged into the valley 
of the James River and showed signs of open 
hostility. The Colonial assembly sent Colonel 
Edward Hill with a considerable force against 
them, and a desperate battle was fought at the 
place where Richmond now stands. The Indians 
won a partial success, and continued their depre- 
dations in the vicinity of the falls of the James 
River. 

In 1675 a party of Indians crossed from the 
Maryland to the Virginia shore, and _ spread 
themselves from the falls of the Potomac to the 


falls of the James River, carrying terror to every 


home. <A military force under the command of 
Sir Henry Chicheley was ordered to pursue the 
savages, when Berkeley suddenly recalled the 
commission, thus leaving the frontier defenseless. 
The country was laid waste, and in one year 
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three hundred Virginians were murdered by the 
red men. The assembly did nothing to prevent 
these massacres but to build forts along the fron- 
tier. The people looked upon these forts asa 
means of the aristocracy to turn all the tobacco 
—the Virginia currency—into their own hands. 
Berkeley had a monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and it was even charged that he commissioned 
his friends to trade with the savages, and that 
these persons furnished them with powder and 
shot. Berkeley was a high-tempered old Royal- 
ist, and was more devoted to the King of England 
than to the people of Virginia. He lived in ease 
and luxury at Green Spring, near Jamestown, 
and he was a sort of king himself. He had sev- 
enty horses and large flocks of sheep; he was 
surrounded by indented servants and slaves, and 
offered 
free-hearted hospitality 
to the loyal families that 
left England during the 
civil war. 

Although formidable 
bodies of Indians came 
down the James River 
and were within fifty 
miles of the plantations, 
Berkeley refused to offer 
any resistance to them. 
The people of Charles 
City County, therefore, 
issued a call for volun- 
teers, and all that they 
now desired was a leader. 
Nathaniel had 
arrived in the Colony 
about a year before. He 
was born in England in 

1646, and was educated at Cambridge, after which 
he was a student of law in London. 
gifted by nature to be a leader. He was hand- 
some in personal appearance, and, possessing 
commanding powers of oratory, he was able to 
show to the common people the royal govern- 
ment in its true light. Bacon owned a large 
plantation near the falls of the James River, and 
affairs in the Colony were brought to a crisis 
when the Indians attacked the plantation and 
killed his overseer and a faithful servant. Shortly 
after this occurrence he was invited to go over 
and see the volunteers collected on the other side 
of the James River. 


in his mansion 


Jacon 


Bacon was 


As he came among the sol- 
diers they all with one accord shouted, ‘SA 
acon ! a Bacon !’’ and prevailed upon him to 
Bacon consented, and the 

people looked upon him as the defender of their 


become their leader. 
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liberties. He set forth his purpose not only to 
destroy the Indians, but to deliver his country- 
men from unjust taxes and laws, and from every 
form of oppression. 

Observing all proper forms of law, the volun- 
teers elected Bacon their commander, and ap- 
plied to Berkeley to commission him as such. 
This request was not granted, but Bacon did not 
hesitate. At the head of three hundred followers 
he marched against the Indians, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. On May 29th Berk- 
eley issued a proclamation declaring Bacon and 
his followers to be rebels, and levied troops to 
pursue them. During the governor’s absence an 
insurrection broke out in Jamestown, and he 
was compelled to hurry back. The spirit of dis- 
content became manifest in all the lower counties, 
and a demand was made for the dissolution of 
the old assembly, which was blamed for many 
of the public grievances. 

The governor and his council became greatly 
alarmed, and immediately dissolved the assem- 
bly. They ordered that writs should be issued 
for a new election of burgesses in the general as- 
sembly. In this election the old law restricting 
suffrage to freeholders was ignored, and all free- 
men voted Jacon was elected from Henrico 
County, and a majority of the members were in 
sympathy with his principles. Let those who 
call Bacon and his followers traitors examine the 
action of this assembly, which passed the laws 
known in history as 
‘¢ Bacon’s Laws.’’ These 
measures breathe the 
very spirit of liberty, 
and subsequent legisla- 
tures found it necessary 
to reénact many of them. 
The sessions of the new 
assembly were stormy, 
and angry debates arose 
on the wrongs of the 
poor. Church monopo- 
lies were destroyed and 
just levies of taxes were 
required. The exorbi- 
tant salaries of the gov- 
ernor, council and as- 
semblymen were greatly 
reduced. The restrictions 
on the right of suffrage 
were removed, and all 
freemen were allowed to 
vote. The sale of spurit- 
uous liquors was abso- 
lutely prohibited, and a 








general amnesty was extended to all supposed 
past offenders. A compromise between the hos- 
tile parties was effected. Bacon acknowledged 
his error in acting without a commission, but 
he was restored to his place in the council and 
promised a commission as general. The In- 


dian outrages tinued, and Berkeley refused 


the promised mmission to Bacon.  Fear- 
ing treachery, and being warned by his uncle 
that measures against his personal freedom might 


be employed, Bacon secretly withdrew from 
Jamestown. Berkeley issued a warrant for his 
arrest, but to no avail, for in a few days he reap- 
peared in Jamestown with four hundred armed 
men under his command., Drawing the soldiers 
up in military order in front of the State-house, 
a demand was made upon the governor and 
council for the nting of the promised com- 
mission. This atly enraged Berkeley, and, 
rushing out in front of the men, he offered to 
measure swords with Bacon. At the same time 
he tore open his ruffled shirt, so as to leave his 
breast naked, and cried aloud, ‘‘ Here! shoot 
me 





a fair mark—shoot!’’ Bacon answered 
with great dig is follows: ‘Sir, I came not 
nor intend to hurt a hair of your head, and, for 
your sword, your honor may please to put it up; 
it shall rust in the scabbard before ever I shall 
desire you to draw it. I come for a commission 
against the heathen, who daily inhumanly mur- 


der us and spill our brethren’s blood, and no 








WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, WIT LIAMSBURG, VA. 
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people.”?’ Copies of 
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care is taken to prevent it.’? The council and 
assembly united in urging Berkeley to issue the 
commission, and he was obliged at last to sub- 
mit. This event occurring just one hundred 
years before the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, written by Thomas Jefferson, 
of Virginia, marked an important epoch in the 
progress of American liberty. 

On receiving his commission Bacon at once 
began a vigorous warfare against the Indians. 
The faithless Berkeley once more violated his 
agreement. With the pretense that the commis- 
sion had been forced from him, he declared 
Bacon a rebel and _ prepared for hostilities. 
serkeley made a feeble effort to rally the plant- 
ers and tenants of Gloucester County to the 
king’s standard, but in vain. He was finally 
compelled to retreat across Chesapeake Bay and 
take refuge in Accomac County. Bacon at once 
led his forces to Middle Plantation, now Wil- 
liamsburg. 


The government was in a disorgan- 
ized condition. 


The retreat of the governor was 
looked upon as an abdication, and Bacon issued 
a proclamation ‘‘inviting the gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia to come in and consult with him for the 
present settlement of his majesty’s distracted 
Colony, to preserve its future peace, and to ad- 
vance the effectual prosecuting of the Indian 
war.’? The call was answered by the best men 
of Virginia, and a manifesto was issued setting 
forth the condition of the country. An oath 
was taken to support Bacon against the Indians, 
and to prevent a civil war; and to resist any 
troops sent from England ‘‘until the king 
should be informed of the true state of the case 
by delegates sent by Bacon in behalf of the 


this oath were sent 
through the various 
counties of Virginia, 
and it was adminis- 
tered by magistrates 
to the people, ‘‘ none, 
or very few, refusing.”’ 
The patriotism of the 
Virginia women also 





found expression on 
this occasion. Sarah 
Drummond exclaim- 
ed: ‘The child that 
is unborn shall 
cause to rejoice for 
the that will 
come from the rising 
of the country,’’ add- 
ing, ‘‘ I fear the power 
of England no more than a broken straw.”’ 

Encouraged by the support of the people, 
3acon now led his forces against the Indians. 
At ‘‘ Bloody Run”’ they fought until it is said 
that streams of blood ran down the hill and 
mingled with the waters of the rivulet. The In- 
dian power. was destroyed forever, and Eastern 
Virginia was freed from the terrors of savage 
warfare. 

In the meantime Berkeley collected a crowd of 
low followers in Accomac and sailed for James- 
town, where he landed on the 7th of September. 
He imagined that the rebels had been entirely 
overthrown, but Bacon at once started for James- 
town, taking on the journey the wives of royal- 
ists as hostages. Arriving on the verge of the 
town rude intrenchments were made, and Berke- 
ley led out a force of eight hundred men to 
attack Bacon. The royalists were defeated, and 
Berkeley escaped to his ships by night, making 
his departure down the river in a spirit of dis- 
may. 

Bacon and his followers at once entered James- 
town. Here was the scene of many a tale of ro- 
mance in American history ; here English insti- 
tutions were first implanted in the New World ; 
here the energies of John Smith were displayed, 
and in the vicinity the innocent Pocahontas per- 
formed her deeds of chivalry. But now the 
town was deserted, and Bacon found neither 
friend nor foe. As the town was well fortified, 
it was thought dangerous to leave it to be again 
occupied by Berkeley. A council of war de- 
cided to burn the place. As the shades of night 
were falling the only city in Virginia was wrap- 
ped in flames. The destruction was complete, 
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and Cooke says: ‘‘ Nothing remains of this 
famous settlement but the ruins of the church 
tower, covered with ivy, and some old tomb- 
stones. The tower is crumbling year by year, 
and the roots of trees have cracked the slabs, 
making great rifts across the names on them. 
The place is desolate, with its washing waves 
and flitting sea-foam. The river encroaches 
year by year, and the ground oceupied by the 
original huts is already submerged.’’ 

The residence of the governor with the meet- 
ing of the general court and assembly was then 
removed to Middle Plantation, now Williams- 
burg, seven miles from Jamestown. One writer 


but the people were not yet ready for independ- 
ence. The other Colonies were not yet prepared 
to unite with her, and it required a century’s 
experience in local government to inspire the 
people with self-confidence and hasten on the 
day of independence. 

In the midst of his triumphs Bacon met his 
fate. Having been exposed to the night air of 
the lowlands he contracted a malignant fever, 
and died on October Ist. One of his ad- 
him : ‘‘ Who is there now to plead 
His eloquence could animate the 
coldest hearts ; his pen and sword alike com- 
pelled the admiration of his foes, and it was but 


mirers said of 
our cause ? 


BRUTON PARISH CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, 


says this was a healthier place, and freer from 
the annoyance of mosquitoes. There was no 
town here at the time ; only the church in Bru- 
ton Parish and a few scattered dwellings. 

After the destruction of Jamestown Bacon 
learned that a force of one thousand men, led by 
Colonel Brent, was advancing against him from 
the Rappahannock region. Bacon, with his fol- 
lowers, hastened out to meet the royalists, but 
Brent’s men refused to attack such invincible 
foemen, and returned to their homes. Bacon 
now completed his work, after having swept 
from Virginia almost every trace of royal, power. 
The spirit of liberty was abroad in the Colony, 


their own guilt that styled him a criminal. His 
name must bleed for a season; but when time 
shall bring to Virginia truth crowned with free- 
dom and safe against dangers, posterity shall 
sound his praises.’’ 

In speaking of Bacon’s death the Burwell 


Papers state that his lifeless body was placed se- 


cretly in the earth, ‘‘ but where deposited till 
the General Day not known only to those who 
are resolutely silent in that particular.”’ His 
death was bemoaned by some unknown sorrow- 
ing friend in the following poetic lines, which 
first appeared in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society’s Collections : 


may A re > 


- we 
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** Death, why so cruel? What! no other way 

To manifest thy spleen, but thus to slay 

Our hopes of safety, liberty, our all, 

Which, through thy tyranny, with him must fall 

To its late chaos? Had thy rigid force 
Been dealt by retail, and not thus in gross, 
Grief had been silent. 
Since thou in 


Now, we must complain, 
hast more than thousands slain ; 
Whose lives and safeties did so much depend 

On him their life, with him their lives must ead. 
If’t be a sin to think Death bribed can be, 

We must be guilty; say ’twas bribery 

Guided the fatal shaft. 
To whom for secret crimes just vengeance owes 


him 


Virginia’s foes, 


Deserved plagues, dreading their just desert, 

Corrupted Death by Paracelsian art 

Him to destroy ; whose well-tried courage such, 

Their heartless hearts, nor arms, nor strength could 
touch, 


Who now must heal those wounds, or stop that blood 


OLD COURTHOUSE, BOWLING GREEN, 
' 


The heathen made, and drew into a flood? 

Who is’t must plead our cause ? 
drum, 

Nor deputations ; these alas! 

And cannot speak. Our 
strong 


Nor trump, nor 


are dumb 


arms —though ne’er so 
Will want the aid of his commanding tongue, 

Which conquered more than Cesar ; 
Only the outward frame 


he o’erthrew 
; this could subdue 
The rugged works of nature. Souls replete 
With dull, chill cold, he’d animate with heat 
Drawn forth of reason’s lymbic. In a word 
Mars and both in him concurred 

For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike, 
As Cato’s did, nay admiration strike 

Into his foes; while they confess withal, 

It was their guilt styled him a criminal. 

Only this difference doth from truth proceed, 
They in the guilt, he in the name must bleed ; 
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While none shall dare his obsequies to sing 

In deserved measures, until Time shall bring 
Truth crowned with freedom, and from danger free ; 
To sound his praises to eternity. 


* ¥ 7 * * € * 


‘Here let him rest; while we this truth report, 
He’s gone from hence unto a higher court, 
To plead his cause, where he by this doth know 


Whether to Cesar he was friend or foe.’’ 


As no competent leader arose to take the place 
of Bacon the cause of his followers languished 
and died, and Berkeley was restored to suprem- 
Robert the military 
leader of the r yvalists. He scoured the country 
with a strong 


acy. Beverley became 


force. One of the first insurgents 
to be captured was Thomas Hansford, who was 
described as ‘‘a valiant, stout man, and a most 
resolved _ rebel.’’ 
Berkeley condemned 
him to be hanged 
and he was hurried 
away to the gibbet. 
The governor contin- 
ued to thirst for 
blood ; trial by jury 
was abandoned, and 
men were sentenced 
to death by court 
martial. In every 
county gibbets arose, 
from which the 
planters swung in 
chains. News of the 
rebellion having 
reached the king, he 
appointed a 
mission, consisting 
of Herbert Jeffries, 
Sir John Berry and 
Francis Morrison, to 


com- 


visit the Colony and inquire into its state. They 
arrived January 29th, 1677. They issued a royal 
proclamation granting pardon to all who would 
submit, but Berkeley insisted in carrying on his 
bloody work. 


A court of oyer and terminer was 
set up, and of those put on trial none escaped 
conviction and the gallows. The general assem- 
bly intervened, and in February made a formal 
protest against the spilling of more blood. The 
king displaced Berkeley by a commission to a 
lieutenant-governor. Amid bonfires and rejoic- 
ings he sailed for England, where he was given 
a cold reception. Broken down by sickness and 
old age, he died in the summer. Some say that 
he died of a broken heart on account of the in- 


gratitude of the king, who declared: ‘‘ That old 
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fool has hanged 
more men in yon- 
der naked country 
than I have done 
for the murder of 
my father.’’ 
England now 
took steps to es- 
tablish absolute 
supremacy in the 
Colony. All the 
acts of Bacon’s as- 
sembly were re- 
pealed, and no 
printing press was 
allowed within the 
borders. In 1677 
Virginia was 
changed into a‘ 
proprietary gov- 
ernment, and Cul- 
pepper was ap- 
pointed governor 
for life. He used 
the office to attain 


: : OLD POHICK CHURCH, VIRGINIA, 
his own selfish 


ends. The adherents of Bacon were disfran- 
chised, and they were intimidated into si- 


lence by the gallows. In 1684 Virginia be- 
came a royal province, and Effingham succeeded 
as governor. Monmouth’s rebellion was in 


progress at this time, and Jeffries sent hundreds 
to the Colony, condemned to ten years’ service. 
The generous assembly pardoned the exiles in 
1689, and many of them became useful citizens. 
The revolution of 1688, which drove the Stuarts 
from the throne, marked the beginning of better 
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times in Virginia. 
The old spirit of 
the burgesses was 
revived, and the 
governor. took 
steps to dissolve 
the assembly; 
but, three thou- 
sand miles away 
from the seat of 
royal power, the 
representative of 
the king was com- 
pelled to practice 
moderation. Dur- 
ing the next cen- 
tury Virginia be- 
came one of the 
most important of 
the English  col- 
onies. She _ fur- 
nished the  pion- 
eers of American 
independence and 
became the land 
of presidents. She 
gave birth to a Patrick Henry, whose passion- 
ate oratory inflamed the land with its heat; 
a Washington, whose genius blazed the way 
for the new experiment in government; a 
Marshall, who became the father of American 
law ; and a Jefferson, who, as a student of law, 
heard Patrick Henry make the greatest speech of 
his life, and who, some time between the 11th 
and 28th of June, 1776, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, thus giving to the world the first 
confession of faith in popular government. 





SCENE ON THE JAMES RIVER. 
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‘6 yES, IT WAS WORSE THAN HE HAD THOUGHT.’ ”’ 


THERE were sixteen stairs from the curtained 
doorway, where Mrs. Romaine and his fiancée 
stood smiling an adieu, to the street door. He 
had a separate, unuttered exclamation for each. 

That woman ! 

IIow can Clare be blind ! 

Oh, for some proof ! 
so self-reliant ! 


Clare is so independent, 


Any man could catalogue such a creation im- 
mediately ! 
Jealous? Nota bit; but Clare is young and 
impressionable ! 

Three years in Paris! That speaks for itself 
in the case of a woman like that ! 

If Clare would only take my word—accept my 
opinion ! 

How I loathe her ; those half-shut eyes ; those 
perfumes ; those insincerities ! 

Clare is so different; so frank, so pure, so 
good ! 

I will break it off before they are three months 
older ! 

What can I do? 

A man is so helpless in suh matters ! 

And so on. 

There were quick, light footsteps behind him. 
He felt a delicate breath on his cheek. He 
turned. It was Mrs. Romaine’s French maid, 
who held out toward him a square, perfumed 
letter, heliotrope tinted. The superscription was 
in a dainty, angular band. 


‘‘For Madame—she forgot. S’il vous plait.”’ 


EVIDENCE: 


By GERTRUDE F. LYNCH. 

He took it with a curt ‘‘Certainly,’’ avoiding, 
as he did so, the tapering fingers which unmis- 
takably sought his. 

‘Such a the maid thought, as she 
sped up the stairs, after a coquettish ‘‘ Merci, 
Monsic “ur. spe 

‘*How I hate heem ! 


bear !’ 


He ees so froid—si cold 
—si Amer-r-ricain. He weel do well for 
M'm’slle Clare. She has a tempair—ough.”’ 

As he went down the steps he gazed at the en- 
velope curiously—the curiosity with which one 
gazes at the personal effects of a hated one, seek- 
ing something to criticize, something to con- 
demn. 

‘*Le Comte Gabriel d’Albret, Rue de la Mar, 
Paris, France.’’ 

Where had he heard the name? Oh, of course, 
Mrs. Romaine had mentioned it casually. He 
remembered she had his photograph on her 
desk with those of half a dozen other men—dan- 
dies, fops, who glanced meaningly at each other 
from the equality of gilded frames with turquoise 
settings. 


Bien. 


She was too experienced to do more than men- 
tion his name. She knew that a chance word, 
an emphasis too pronounced, is oftentimes re- 
tained in the mind of the careless hearer, to be 
recalled at a future day as incriminating evidence. 
She made no such blunders. When she spoke 
of him it was as ‘‘The Count, an acquaintance 
in Paris. Good-looking, is he not?’’ That and 
nothing more. 

He had heard her make the same seemingly 
indifferent explanation to any number of people 
who had inquired concerning the blond exquisite 
in the carefully posed portrait. 

He passed a letter box, but did not notice it 
in his abstraction. 

Why should she correspond with a man whom 
she had not seen for more thana year? The 
letter was thick—heavy ; not a note of thanks, a 
request for information concerning his health, or 
inquiry of mutual friends, but an unmistakable 
letter covering sheets of paper. 

She was not one to waste her time on a mere 
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acquaintance, as she had described him, when 
there were admirers nearer, unless 
A fool could grasp the meaning. 





She intended to return—of course a woman 
like that always returns to Paris, once she has 
mingled in its fascinating excitements. With 
the slight tie of a prolonged correspondence she 
could easily renew a friendship—bah ! why call 
a spade a garden implement—an intrigue, which 
time and intervening seas had temporarily 
broken. 

How shrewd she was even in minute details— 
the sign of the worldling. He had just left her 
apartment yet she had not given him the letter 
to mail, to arouse his suspicions. No, she had 
called Marie whose indolence and desire for a 
possible caress had put in his hands information 
which if he could use would separate forever his 
fiancée and the faithless friend whom she re- 
garded in her blindness as an elder sister. 

If he only knew what was in the letter his 
suspicions would be proven facts. 

How could he know the contents of a letter in- 
trusted to his care ? 

He passed another letter box, and the hot 
blood mounted to his forehead. 

Strange how conversations apparently irrele- 
vant will sometimes obtrude themselves in the 
minds of those whose mental energies are con- 
centrated on thoughts foreign to the subject. 

This was apropos of a talk at his club a few 
weeks since. They had been discussing that un- 
written code of honor in which every man be- 
lieves and lives up to with more or less rigidity ; 
those ethical laws which the higher needs of 
civilization have demanded, the infraction of 
which has no recognized punishment, but lies in 
the sting of one’s conscience and the ostracism of 
one’s kind. 

Stanley had said, ‘Just as at heart every 
woman’s a rake according to the old cynic, so 
every man’s acad. We make a great pretence 
of honor, but there is not one of us who has not 
at some time, perhaps daily, dishonored himself, 
secure in the knowledge that he will not be 
found out. If the searchlight was turned on, we 
would all scurry to dark corners quick enough.”’ 

His voice had been the loudest ; his tones the 
most emphatic in denying this astonishing state- 
ment. 

He had reiterated that he knew many men, 
himself among the number, who would scorn 
such infringement ; who would as readily face 
the prison cell for some overt criminality as dese- 
crate those lesser laws for which no judge or jury 
could convict. 
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There had been a heated argument, the pros 
and cons equally divided. 

Stanley had 
in public esteem 


nstanced examples of men high 
whose inner souls were venal. 
He had admitted the specific cases, but denied 
the general classification. 
It had ended as arguments do; no one was 
convinced, no 
He had never seen Stanley since without won- 
dering what particular moral offense he had 
committed that 
to his level ; 


converted. 


was so anxious to draw others 
esides having the uncomfortable 
consciousness that under a general conviction he 
had been called a particularly disagreeable name. 

He passed ther letter box. 

Heliotrope ! How he hated the color, the per- 
fume! He wished Clare would not use it. She 
did sometimes in writing to him from Mrs. Ro- 
maine’s apartment. 

Heliotrope! The tint of widowhood! What 
did widowhood signify to her but elasticity, 
freedom ? 

He thought of Clare’s surviving relative, a gay 
bachelor of three-score. A careless guardian 
avoiding any duties that might fall to him in his 
brevet rank, and who adored Mrs. Romaine with 
an intensity second only to that of his niece. 

Appeal to him? A waste of breath. He could 
in imagination hear him chuckle and say : 

‘*My dear boy, it won’t hurt Clare to have her 
eyes opened a bit, and trust Mrs. Romaine to do 
it,’’ with another chuckle. 

He thrust the thought from him. 

What good to appeal to Clare? She would 
call him a prejudiced, jealous dear. 

There was a letter box outside his hotel, un- 
mistakeable in its red newness. He could touch 
it without going out of his way. He did not 
open the lid, however, but passed into the vesti- 
bule, called the elevator, and having entered his 
room, flung himself into his easy-chair. 

The conversation at the club returned with 
pertinacious unpleasantness. He admitted the 
chain of interlacing thoughts which linked those 
statements of Staniey with the temptation to 
which he was slowly but surely succumbing. 

He no longer parleyed with his conscience. 
He had determined to do something which would 
brand him forever as a dishonorable man, one 
who had stooped to the littleness of petty deceit. 

So be it. He would be no better, no worse 
The men who had agreed with 


1°) 


him were men like himself—those who had 


than his kind 
never been assailed by overpowering temptation. 
Whose paths had lain outside the breastworks of 
moral obliquity 
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***SuCH A BEAR; HOW I HATE HIM!’ THOUGHT THE MAID.”’ 


He had always admired Stanley’s reading of 
motives ; his circuitous, con- 
scienceless roads, which men pursued to reach the 
goal of their desires. He was right. Every man 
at heart was a cad. ' 

He turned the letter in his hand, fingering it 
delicately. It had been sealed in haste. He 
heated a paper knife at the gasjet, and the en- 
velope opened at his slight pressure. 

He could seal it again without the possibility 
of detection. 

He moved his chair so as to get a better light, 
calmly, deliberately. 
had passed. 


maps of those 


The moment of indecision 


He read it through—once, twice, even three 
times. Six closely written sheets. Then 
folded and sealed it. 


he 


He touched the electric button and gave the. 


letter to the boy to mail. 
He struck half a 
could obtain a light. 


dozen matches before he 
Ho opened and shut the 
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cover of his cigar-case nervously. He went to 
the window and pulled up the shade: then 
pulled it down. He walked excitedly to and 
fro in the room. 

Yes, it was worse than he had thought ; worse 
than in his most suspicious moments he had an- 
ticipated, a thousand times worse. He had 
never dreamed anything quite so bad as the 
reality. 

That woman with his Clare, together now, 
side by side. 

He ground his teeth. 

What kind of a man was the Count Gabriel 
d’Albret? A roué of the worst type—a Pari- 
sian 

What good to waste vituperation on a man 
protected by distance ? 

He must write to Clare at once. 
not even wait to see her. 


He would 
Not one second longer 
than was absolutely necessary must she remain 
in that intimate companionship. 

Already he detected Mrs. Romaine’s influence 
in her dress, manner, opinions. These were the 
first steps leading into a dread abyss. 

He shuddered, the horror of future ills op- 
pressing him. 

He would write her immediately. 

What ? 

Until that moment, hurried by the perverse 
demon of limitless curiosity, suspicion, jealousy, 
he had not realized into what a position he had 
placed himself by his lawless act. 

He could write Clare, it is true, detailing what 
he had learned, but would she accept his state- 
ment unproved ? Would she cast aside a friend 
whom she loved at his wish? Would she not 
demand to know the source of his information ? 
To her everyone was innocent until proved 
guilty, but the proof must be irrefutable. 

Could he confess? Could he brand himself a 
thief—a man without honor, one who held the 
sacred obligations of life so lightly ? 

Would she not believe him as guilty as Mrs. Ro- 
maine, and cast them aside together ? 

Her sense of honor was keen, almost abnormal 
in its requirements ; one who told a lie, or acted 
one, was outside the pale of her forgiveness. 

He passed agonized moments of indecision, 
and when he slept the nervous twitches of light 
slumber attested the weight of trouble burdening 
his mind. 

He did not see Clare for a day or two; then 
he received a hasty note : 

‘“T am going for a few days to Lakewood with 
Mrs. Romaine. Could you not come down and 
remain over Sunday? It will be pleasant to re- 
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new the days of our first meetings under the 
Cathedral Pines.’’ 

So Fate, with one of its pretty ironies, had 
determined that there, where he had first met 
and loved her, in those places hallowed by the 
memory of the ineffable intoxication of secure 
love, he should lose her; forfeit even her re- 
spect ; wipe out the past ; separate their future. 

He deserved it. He admitted the justice of 
his punishment. There is no escaping the re- 
sults of ones sins. The judge, the jury, the 
prison cell are not the worst penalties meted out 
to erring humanity. The inner tribunal, with 
its secret trials, its hidden punishments, is a 
harder one to face, more pitiless in its revenge. 
His belief in eternal condemnation was strength- 
ened by the limitless capacity of his own suffer- 
ing. 

He had determined to tell Clare all. He was 
yet aman of honor, and his momentary lapse 
did not blind him to his obligations. Her 
friendship with Mrs. Romaine must be broken. 
She must be freed immediately from an influence 
which would, in time, act with deteriorating 
force on her fresh, pure nature; taint the flaw- 
lessness. 

The sterling mark of love is self-sacrifice. 
When a man really loves a woman he loves her 
so well that her future happiness is his para- 
mount consideration. He would lose Clare—her 
faith, respect ; truth would be shattered, but it 
was better so. 

With a woman of coarser fibre he could have 
hoped. He tried to think of their future sepa- 
rated. He remembered the pathos of the Japa- 
nese saying, ‘‘The absent grow further apart 
every day.’? Oh, that ‘‘further apart!’’ what 
an agony for him! 

And Clare—what would it do to her? Change 


her loving nature—her sympathetic affection for . 


her kind into the hardened cynicism of the dis- 
appointed ? 

No; she would get over it. There would be 
others in her life. She was still young. Ina 
few years he would be to her only a memory of 
a youthful mistake. 

Oh, why, why had he succumbed to temptation? 

It was a typical Lakewood Sunday. The air 
balmy, exhilarating, with the fragrance of green 
things. He walked with Clare in a woodland 
path off the roadway where the pine needles 
rustled under foot, flecked with sunlight, and 
overhead towering branches met, forming arcades 
of velvet splendor. 

Clare retailed hotel gossip in a merry tone. 
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s? They arrived 
iear the latest story about 
them? and she related an amusing incident of 
the middle-aged, newly-rich couple, whose ag- 


‘You remember the S 
yesterday. Did 


gressive attitude toward the unaccustomed habits 
of their luxurious life was the jest of lookers-on. 

‘*We had an informal dance Thursday night 
in our bicycle clothes 

‘* Have you noticed the palms in the sun cor- 
ridor? ¢They are magnificent this year.” 

And so on. 

The lightness of her tone made the commence- 
ment harder. 

‘*Clare, I have something to say to you ; some- 
thing serious, which may affect our future.”’ 

A look of fear stole over her face. The creamy 
pallor of her skin became chalky. 

‘*Telle me what it is—quick—quick—our 
future? What do you mean?’’ 

He felt her trembling against him. 

He led her to a near-by rustic seat, placed by 
some rural philanthropist enamored of solitude. 

‘*Listen! It is about Mrs. Romaine.”’ 

She looked relieved. ‘It can’t be so very 
bad—it can’t affect our future;’’ and then a 
secret grievanct 


ed her to say: 





‘‘P SEEMED AS IF A MERCIFUL PARALYSIS HAD CHILLED 
HER SENSE OF FEELING.” 
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‘Why don’t you like Mrs. Romaine? You 
never say anything, but your attitude toward 
her—your coldness—the way you watch her.’’ 

**T will tell you.”’ 

He told her what he had learned—the scanda- 
lous story ; told her delicately, as a man touches 
on tabooed subjects with a woman he respects. 

‘‘ How do you know this?’’ and Clare turned 
on him fiercely. He 
may be mistaken. We 
are all human. Perhaps she has an enemy. 
Such a woman would be sure to.”’ 


‘Who is your informer? 
You may be mistaken. 


‘*Would I come to you with unproven accusa- 
tions? Am Iso unjust? Can you not trust me 
—my judgment? I would rather not tell you 
the source of my information.”’ 

He spoke falteringly ; 
game, and he knew it. 

‘Trust you? Of course Ido; but that has 
nothing to do with it. If Mrs. Romaine came 
to me with a horrible story about you would I 
accept it, much as I love and believe in her? 
Would it be right to you? You are my prom- 
ised husband, she my dearest friend. You have 
each rights which must be respected. I shall 
sift this story to its last miserable grain. I must 
be absolutely certain before I condemn.’’ 

Then he told her; confessed his dishonorable 
act—the betrayal of the trust imposed on him. 

‘‘You did that?’’ The blackness of the ac- 
cusation against Mrs. Romaine was lost sight of 
in the horror at his words. 

‘** Yes, I did it.’’ 

There was a long silence between them. 

He endeavored to take her hand, with an an- 
guished word of broken hearted entreaty. 

She drew it away. 

On it her engagement ring sparkled. The sun 
touched it mockingly with prismatic rays. 

She removed it and handed it to him. 

There were tears in her voice and her eyes. 

‘It is hard to lose both—lover and friend— 
and I trusted you both so completely. I re- 
spected 4 

‘Clare, don’t be hard 

‘*No, don’t speak to me! I can’t bear it. I 
feel as if everything had fallen away—earth, 
heaven, life.’’ 

Before he could speak again she had left his 
side, and he could hear her light footsteps speed- 
ing across the pine needles as she sought the 
waiting carriage. 

He did not attempt to follow her out, but sat 
for a long time, his head bowed in his hands. 

* * * * * * 


he was playing a losing 


Mrs. Romaine saw Clare 


From her window 
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return, half-running up the wide walk to the 
veranda with a face downcast, as if anxious to 
escape recognition. An hour later Harold Bris- 
bane returned, and in a short time she saw him 
drive hurriedly away in the direction of the sta- 
tion. 

‘** A quarrel!’ And after a moment she added, 
pityingly, ‘‘ The first !”’ 

She knew that Harold Brisbane disliked her ; 
knew it by the frigid courtesy of his manner and 
look. She approved him, however, for his man- 
liness, his devotion to Clare, his unusual candor 
of word and action. She wondered how she 
could straighten out the difficulty which had 
arisen, and waited impatiently for Clare to come 
to her. 

At length she called ‘‘ Marie !’’ 

The pretty maid came from the inner room. 

‘* Ask Miss Livingstone to come here.”’ 

Marie, in her haste, dropped something. Mrs. 
Romaine gazed at it smilingly. 

‘*She is invaluable, but I do wish she would 
not appropriate my handkerchiefs so _persist- 
ently.”’ 

Marie returned with a laconic message. Miss 
Livingstone was lying down, and begged Mrs. 
Romaine to excuse her. 

She waited another hour, then went to Clare’s 
door and knocked. 

There was no answer. 

She rapped again and again. 

Had anything serious happened ? 

‘* Clare !’’ she called, in a startled voice. ‘‘ If 
you don’t open to meI shall arouse the house !’’ 

There was a laggard step, and then through 
the door : 

‘* Léone— Mrs. Romaine, I cannot see you! 
You must not be frightened. I only desire to be 
left alone.’’ 

Could that cold tone, those formal phrases be 
Clare’s ? 

She went back to her room and thought over 
the situation. 

It ended in her sending the smiling Marie 
with another note. 


“ O_areg,’”’—it ran—‘‘ whatever has happened, let me 
help you ! We Would it not 
be better to-night, when sympathy may bring you 


sleep ? Your loving L&one. 


must see each other soon. 


” 


It seemed to Clare as if a merciful paralysis 
had dulled her sense of feeling. One phrase in 
the note alone appealed to her. ‘‘ We must see 
each other soon.’’ That was true, and why delay 
the inevitable ? 


She wrote on the back of the note ‘Come,”’ 
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and returned it by Marie, who looked at her 
with seemingly sympathetic eyes. 

She had never liked Marie with her stealthy 
approaches and retreats. Her sympathy made 
her more repugnant. 

When Mrs. Romaine entered the room Clare 
rose and offered her a chair, mannan? 

‘Clare, what does this mean? What has hap- 
pened? Pardon me, but have you quarreled 
with Harold? I saw you return alone.”’ 

There was genuine feeling in the interroga- 
tion. 

‘* We have not quarreled, but our engagement 
is broken.’’ 

‘“Why? Tell me! I am older, more ex- 
perienced than you. I may be able to help 
you !’ 

‘6 Yes, you are both older and more experi- 
enced !’? She emphasized the words carefully. 
‘*T will tell you. You are the cause !”’ 

‘““T?’ There was a volume of surprise and in- 
terrogation in the monosyllable. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?”’ 

Clare moved so that the light fell full on Mrs. 
merry ne face. 

‘Who is the Count Gabriel d’ Albret ?”’ 

** Gabriel ? Why, an old Paris friend. You 
know I have his portrait. You have heard me 
speak of him.’ 

‘Yes, casually. You took care not to take 
me too far into your confidence on that sub- 
ject.’’ 

Mrs. Romaine rose angrily. 

‘**Clare, how dare you? Explain instantly ! 

They stood facing each other while Clare 
poured forth the story. She did not spare her 
lover. She told the truth, as it had been told 
her ; quoted the fateful letter with its scandalous 
contents, 

Mrs. Romaine’s eyes opened and her color 
came and went. When Clare stopped she mur- 
mured, pityingly, ‘‘ Poor fellow ! Poor fellow !”’ 
?’? Clare echoed the words. 

‘Yes. How he must have suffered! His 
sense of honor is so keen! He loved you so! 
He was distracted !’ 


‘* Poor fellow 


Clare had not expected her accusation to be 
met in this manner, and resented it. 

‘**T prefer to leave Mr. Brisbane out of this. It 
concerns only ourselves.”’ 


Mrs. Romaine’s face softened a little, and in 
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spite of Clare’s 
hands. 


sistance she shook both her 


‘*Clare, you don’t believe this about me, you 
can’t? It is too w 
** But the letter 
‘Come with 1 

She took her at Qa 
way across the « 


vomanly—too unlike you !”’ 


il opening the door, led the 
or to her own bedroom. 
, folding dainty lingerie with 
fragrant scent sachets between the folds. 

‘Marie, I want you.’’ 

The obedient 
ting room. 


Marie was ther 


id followed them into the sit- 


Mrs. Romaine spoke curtly. 

‘You have disobeyed me and written to the 
count.’’ 

The girl turned pale, and looked as if about to 
faint. She leaned against the table and gazed 
imploringly at her mistress. 


‘IT could not—what you call—heelp eet. I 


so love heem and he promees to send for me, 
nv’ est-ce -pas ! I was afraid he would oublié—for- 
get, you know. Madame, you are so good, so 


amiable, you will not send me away from you ! 
It was but the on 
Mrs. Romain: 


9? 





| do assure you 
nterrupted, and removed the 
clinging arms which the girl had clasped about 
her arm. : 

‘Leave the room, Marie. I will see you 
again about this.”’ 

When she had gone, with a last remonstrance 
on her trembling lips, Mrs. Romaine turned to 
Clare who stood, mortification, gladness, relief 
blended in her fa 

‘“‘She was maid for years to the count’s 
mother, who is one of my dearest friends. She 
discovered a disgraceful intrigue between them, 
but pitied the girl and begged me to take her 
with me to America. I did so on condition that 
all communication between her and the count 


cease. He is young, barely twenty-five, and I 
suppose has forgotten all about her.” 

‘*Can you ever forgive me?’ And Clare held 
out her arms. . 


‘On my own condition.” 

** And that ?”’ 

‘* You telegraph immediately to Harold, and 
forgive him as fr ind fully as I do you.” 

The next day Harold Brishane received a la- 
conic dispatch fr Lakewood. It contained but 
one word : ‘‘ Con And was signed ‘‘ Clare.’’ 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton See Page 558. 
‘“¢ you DID THAT?’ THE BLACKNESS OF THE ACCUSATION AGAINST MRS, ROMAINE WAS LOST SIGHT OF IN fh 
HORROR AT HIS WORDS,’’ 
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By CHARLES 


EXAS has 
played a most 
important 
part in the 
history of 
America, and 
she is destin- 
ed to occupy 
still more 
prom inence 
in the near 
future, owing 
to theremark- 
able material 
development 
now going on 
within her 
bord ers. 
There is 
scarcely an 
exception to 

FIGURE OF PEACE FoR THE stipe or — the statement 
TEXAS HEROES’ MONUMENT SHOWN that the rail- 

en ee roads’ enter- 
ing the State of Texas are more crowded with 
immigrants from all over the world than those 
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going into any other State in the Union. Enter 
Texas from whatever direction one will, and it 
is the same—seats in railroad trains are at a 
premium. The annual increase in wealth is 
well up in the millions, and 1898 promises to 
add more than $100,000,000 to the State’s 
actual wealth. This is a record that cannot be 
outclassed by any commonwealth in America, 
but there seems to be no possible obstacle in 
the way of the long-continued progress and de- 
velopment of Texas. Among its promising cities, 
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Galveston, the newly made deep- 
water seaport, appears to have as 
strong claims for future greatness 
as any city in this country. It has 
recently been brought into unusual 
of the great 
feat of engineering—the building of 


importance because 
the jetties to deep water-—which 
was finished in January last, after 
seven years of continuous, uninter- 
rupted labor by nearly 1,000 men, 
making a seaport with 28 feet of 
harbor depth. 

Galveston is situated on an island, 
some thirty miles long, and from 
two to three miles wide. It is called 
the ‘‘ Island City,’’ because of its 
location, the ‘‘ Oleander 
City,’’ on account of the vast quan- 
tities of that beautiful plant which 
are everywhere visible. 


and also 


There are 
whole streets lined with it, gener- 
ally planted on the outer edge of 
sidewalks like a hedge, though not 
so dense. The effect is very beauti- 
ful, and when the plant is in full 
flower, it becomes really entrancing. 
Galveston is noted for many unique 
peculiarities, there 
other matters of im- 


being, among 
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with the usual number of bathing 
pavilions and stands for vending 
all of attractive articles to 
catch the fancy of the visitor. Some 


sorts 


of the pavilions are quite handsome 
affairs, and are kept in the best of 
fashion, there being police regula- 
tions to enforce good behavior from 
all. 

As a winter resort Galveston is 
fast coming to the front, and the 
season just about to end has seen 
more guests from the Northern cities 
than were ever before known. The 
hotels are good, and the attractions 
sufficient to keep the visitor engaged 
for time. The surf at the 
beach is one of the attractions for 
those who warm to that kind of 
viewing, while there is always ship- 
ping enough in the harbor to make 
the study of seafaring life an inter- 
esting diversion. 


some 


The drives along 
the beach are as fine as any in the 
world, and are extensively used by 
cyclists, the hard, white sand mak- 
ing a perfect roadway for the wheel. 

The importance to the great West, 
Northwest and Southwest of the 
building of the Galveston jetties 





portance, more than 


cannot be meas- 





forty millionaires, 


ured in words. 





and the city is said 
to be the richest, in 
point of per capita 


to the 
rapid growth of 
population dur- 


Owing 





wealth its 
white population, in 
The city 

for its 


among 


America. 
is reputed 


many magnificent dwellings, some of the, more 


pretentious being quite as handsome as those 
of the larger cities like Chicago or St. Louis. 
The public buildings are also imposing, and 
the at once impressed with the 
modern appearance of the streets. On the 
south side of the city the Gulf of Mexico washes 
the shores of the island, 
the north side. The Galveston Beach is said to 
be the finest on the continent, and in summer it 
is used as a place of resort by people of the 
whole State. On Sundays it is a common sight 
to see 15,000 to 20,000 people on the beach, the 
railroads making the uniform rate of $5.00 for 
the round trip to all points in Texas. The 
beach is a small-sized edition of Coney Island, 
which it somewhat 


stranger is 


while the harbor is on 


resembles, and is covered 
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ing the past de- 
cade in this 
whole section 
between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains, and 
the immense volume of its products from the grain 
fields and Nebraska, together with 
the enormous tonnage of cotton grown in Texas 


SEVENTY FEET HIGH—COST $50,000. 


of Kansas 


and the Indian Territory (equaling one-third of 
the entire crop of the United States), no other 
public question had occupied so much attention 
from the people of Texas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Arkansas and the entire Southwest, as 
the obtaining of a deep-water port on the Texas 
coast, which would enable the people of this 
large territory to reach tide-water with their pro- 
ducts and to receive manufactured articles from 
the East, as well as imported merchandise, by a 
railroad from 600 to 1,200 miles shorter than by 
the Great Lakes or all-rail routes from the At- 
lantic seaboard. All political narties and men 
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of every rank were 
interested in this im- 
portantimprovement, 
and public sentiment 
finally united in con- 
certed action at To- 
peka, Kansas, in 
1885, where a con- 
vention was held, and 
Congress memorial- 
ized to select the most 
available location on 
the coast of Texas 
and to construct a 
deep-water port and 
harbor, where vessels 
of the deepest draught 
could enter and de- 
part in all stages of 
weather. This action 
of the Deep - water 
Convention at Topeka 








was theincipient work 
which finally resulted, in January, 1898, in the 
completion of a harbor at Galveston which has 
now a depth in the navigable channels of 28 feet 
of water, which is rapidly deepening to the de- 
sired limit of 30 feet. 

As early as 1870 appropriations were made by 
Congress for the work of deepening the entrance 
and harbor of Galveston, and for a number of 
years following that date small appropriations 
were made from year to year for continuing im- 
provement of the several harbors on the Texas 
coast. Up to 1880 $610,000 had been appropri- 
ated for Galveston harbor, the money having 
been expended in dredging operations and in 
an ineffectual attempt to construct jetties of gar- 
bionades. These garbionades were large baskets 
woven of brush and covered with cement, being 


VIEW OF GALVESTON HARBOR, 


finally placed in position along the line of the 
jetty and filled with sand to maintain them in 
place. The construction of such temporary 
works was made necessary by the difficulty of 
obtaining stone at reasonable cost, and the 
dredging operations were intermittent and with- 
out result by reason of the smali amounts of 
money available. In 1880 stone and brush mat- 
tresses were laid upon the line of the south jetty, 
embankments of stone being subsequently com- 
pleted to the surface of the water above these 
mattress foundations. At intervals during the 
decade which followed, these works were contin- 
ued until, during the years following the inaugu- 
ration of work in 1870, the sum of $1,600,000 


had been expended upon the various projects 


with no benefits accomplished ; and up to 1890 


i total of $2,278,000 had been 








expended by the Government. 

It was at this time that 
Congress, in response to the 
demands of the Great West, 
determined upon the comple- 
tion of the harbor at Galves- 
ton. The plans proposed for 
securing deep water on the 
Galveston bar were severely 
criticised and condemned by 
engineers and contractors who 





had previously secured con- 
tracts with the Government 
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for obtaining deep water at 
other points. It was the 
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opinion of Mr. Haubt and Captain Eads, as 
expressed before Congressional committees 
and in the press, that the plans would result 
in shoaling the bar or fail wholly to produce 
the results required. The successful applica- 
tion of the jetty systems at the estuaries of 
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large rivers was known, but many. doubted the 
possibility of the success of the system in re- 
moving the bar which obstructed the entrance to 
Galveston harbor, and where the scouring agency 
employed in the removal of the sands which 
constituted the bar must consist in the 
alternating currents of the tides, produced 
by an average rise and fall of one foot, 
flowing to and from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the 490 square miles of Galveston 
Bay. This opposition was without result, 
as previously stated, and Congress entered’ 
into a contract with the engineers and 
contractors, John F. O’Connor and Edgar 
K. Smoot, for the construction and com- 
pletion of the entire jetty works, and 
such dredging as might 
be necessary to afford the 
channel depth across the 
bar which was required 
hy the commerce of the 
port and comprehended 
in the project adopted by 
Congress. 

The plan adopted had 
for its object the removal of the bar which ob- 
structed the entrance to the natural harbor and 
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channels which exist 
behind and between 
the island of Galves- 
ton and Bolivar Pen- 
insular. 
Bay is 


Galveston 
filled and 
drained by San Luis 

Pass at the south end 

of Galveston Island, 

about 40 square miles 

of its extent being af- 

fected by the open- 

ing, leaving 450 

square miles of area 

depending on the main entrance between Gal- 
veston Island and Bolivar Peninsular. In this 
gorge the natural currents have inaintained a 
depth of 24 feet (in places reaching 50 feet), over 
an area of 4 miles long by 2,000 feet wide, giv- 
ing an anchorage area of 1,500 acres, 
having 18 feet of depth or more. Be- 
tween the deep water of this pass and 

the open Gulf a crescent-shaped bar ex- 





tended from shore to shore, at a radial 
distance of 4 miles from the center of the 
anchorage just described. The natural 
depth of water on this bar was 12 feet at 
the time when the contract was made for 
the completion of the harbor. 

Active preparations were immediately 
begun upon the construction of 
the enormous plant of machinery, 
boats and appliances which were 
required for the rapid building of 
the jetties, and, at the same time, 
quarries for the supply of stone 
and granite were opened upon the 
lines of six or seven separate rail- 
roads, the most distant of the 

quarries heing 300 miles from Galveston. It 
was estimated that the followin: quantities of 
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men were steadily employed. The south jet- 
ty received the entire attention of the con- 
tractors until it reached the crest of the 
bar, a distance of 32,000 feet from its point 
of commencement, in May, 1895, when 
work was suspended and construction com- 
menced on the north jetty. 

The terminal facilities which had to be 
provided on Bolivar Peninsular for the 
handling of the 100 to 125 carloads of stone 
necessary daily for the construction of the 
jetties were provided at great cost and under 


i 





extreme difficulty, as there was no railroad 
communication with this peninsular, and 
the contractors were compelled to erect 
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material would be necessary for the completion 
of the jetties : Fifty-four thousand feet of railway 
and trestle, 1,440,000 tons of sandstone riprap 
and 684,000 tons of granite blocks. This tre- 
mendous quantity of stone can be more readily 
comprehended when it is stated that its bulk 





modern facilities equivalent to those of one 
of the largest railroad systems at its termi- 
na! at one of the largest seaports. 

The transferring of stone was accomplished by 
means of barges crossing Bolivar Channel, two 
and a half miles to the north jetty. The con- 
struction of this jetty was similar to the method 
prosecuted in the building of the south jetty. 





would load 110,000 cars with more than 40,000 
pounds each, which, if placed side by side, in a 
single train, would reach in an unbroken line 
from Chicago to New York. In an incredibly 
short time the enormous plant of tugboats, steam 
derricks and barges, locomotives and special 
machinery, together with more than 30 miles of 
branch railroads to the quarries and 20 miles of 
yards and sidings, mostly constructed upon 
trestles in the sea, had been prepared for the 
inauguration of actual work of construction of 
the jetties, and on July 31st, 1892, the first ship- 
ment was unloaded into the work, which was to 
be pushed day and night without intermission 
until its successful completion. The construc- 
tion of this plant involved an expenditure of be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 before a single 
stone could be delivered into the work, and an 
army of laborers and mechanics were then trans- 
ferred and concentrated upon the real work of 
building the jetties. More than 2,000 standard 
railway cars were necessary for the continuous 
and uniform movement of the stone, and 800 


THE COMPLETED NORTH 








JETTY. 


First a trestlework for a standard gauge railway 
track was constructed, supported on from two to 
five large piles, which were driven deep into the 
bottom of the se Owing to the great depth of 
water and the soft bottom found, piles 70 and 75 
feet were required to afford a sufficient support 
for the locomotives and Reavily loaded stone cars 
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1. TAYLOR HOUSE. 2. H. B. CULLUM. 3. MR. GEORGE SEALEY. 4. DARRAGH RESIDENCE. 5, GROWING PALM. 6. COLONEL GRESHAM. 
7. RICKER RESIDENCE 8. GARTEN VEREIN 








which were to pass over it. Trainload after 
trainload was pushed out by locomotives upon 
the trestle and unloaded into the sea until the 
embankment of stone reached a height of two 
feet above the level of the sea at mean low tide, 
the stone meanwhile taking its natural slope 
on the sides of the jetty, generally at an angle 
of one foot vertical to one and half feet hori- 
zontal. To prevent 
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the displacement of 
this stone by wave 
action, a covering of 
heavy granite 
blocks was sup- 
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struction to the waves, 
and during the prevalence 
of heavy storms the seas 
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plied, the blocks 
being brought 
on barges by 
the contractors 
down Buffalo 
Bayou and Gal- 
veston Bay, 
and towed out 
to the portion 
of the bay 
where work was 
in progress, and 
unloaded and 
placed upon the 
sides and tops 
of the jetties by 
the aid of enor- 
mous floating 
derricks. The 
regularity of the 
surface of the 
jetty when cov- 
ered by these 
immense blocks 
of granite pre- 


pass over the jetty, dis- 
placing no materials, as 
none but the top surfaces of the granite block is 
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exposed, and the great weight of these secures 
them in their position against the force of the 
seas. The height of the crest of the jetty is five 
feet above mean low tide. Its width at the base 


is as great as 123 feet where the water is deep. 
The foundation of the rock work is immediately 
upon the sandy bottom of the Gulf, and yet the 


Trae Meridian 


MAP SHOWING HARBOR DEPTHS EFORE JETTIES WERE BUILT. 


subsidence or settlement of the jetties is in no place more 
sents no ob- than a few 


inches. Coincident with the building of the 
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jetties, when they approached the bar, came 
rapid increases of water for vessels entering 
the harbor. On the outer bar, when work 
was commenced, there was a depth of 12 feet. 
The completion of the south jetty to a length of 
32,000 feet increased the depth in the navigation 
channel to 14 feet on March 2d, 1894, and a 
year later to 15 feet with a straight channel, 
while formerly the channel had been very tortu- 
ous and difficult to navigate, and the grounding 
of vessels on the bar was a not infrequent occur- 
rence. The flow of the currents having been 
controlled and directed by the jetties, the chan- 
nel became straight and all difficulties of naviga- 
tion were remaved. 

To recapitulate : The depth when work began 
was 12 feet ; March, 1893, 15% feet ; March 2d, 
1894, 14 feet; March 2d, 1895, 15 feet, March 


2d, 1S96, 2 feet - 


ties was $6,200,000, but they were completed 
at a saving to the Government of $475,000. 
With the employment of large capital and the 
individual energy and direction of the con- 
tractors, the Galveston jetty works have been 
constructed f ulvance of the requirements of 
the contract with the Government. Through 
their skill, energy and ability, the Government, 
for its use as a harbor of refuge, and the com- 
merce which has already commenced to flow 
through the j 
time. In 


ies, are benefited several years in 
lition, the effects of currents in 
the sands immediately following 
the rapid completion of the jetties is a result 
which may 1 


scouring aw 


have attended a more tardy com- 
pletion of the jetties to the bar. These currents 
have now removed more than 20,000,000 cubic 
vards of sa ind mud, this material having 
en carried out to sea and borne 





March 2d, 1897, 
25 feet, while the 
depth in Janu- 
ary, 1898, was 
28 feet at mean 
low tide, capable 
of floating the 
largest freight 
vessels in the 





world when load- 
ed. Th is rapid 
and steady in- 
crease in the 


depth of water TREMONT HOTEL. 


uway by the currents which flow 
long the coast. The work of the 
lredges, which has been concen- 
trated-en the shallowest points or 
knolls which were left by the action 
of the currents in the channel 


on the bar justifies the expectation that 30 feet of 
water or more will be available within a few months, 
a depth capable of floating any vessel, merchant or 
war, that now navigates the waters of the globe, and 


at all stages of weather. 


The estimated cost for the completion of the jet- 
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A PART OF GALVESTON HARBOR, 


VIEW OF 


across the bar, has resulted in the re- 
moval of 600,000 cubic yards of material. 

The sea ends of the jetties now termi- 
nate in 28 feet of water, and it is expected 
that the currents which have scoured 
away the bar will maintain the channel 
so formed with approximate regularity 
of direction, which latter, however, may 
require the occasional operation of the 
hydraulic dredge which was constructed 
especially for this work, and which has 
already rendered valuable assistance in 
opening a direct channel as above de- 
scribed. The total length of the jetties 
is 65,000 feet, or more than 12 miles. 
The ordinary demands of commerce re- 
quire only 22 to 23 feet of water, but this 
stage is now passed, and there is always 
a large fleet of ships at the docks at Gal- 
veston loading with grain, cotton and 
other products from the West, Northwest 
and Southwest. 

Reviewing the work, it may be said 
that it is the accomplishment of the 
dream of Galveston, of Texas and the 
Northwest, and a substantial factor in 
the material development and _pros- 
perity of a large section of the country 
previously named. It is the greatest 
work of modern times, and Lieutenant 
Judson, of the U. S. Engineering Corps, 
in an address made at Austin, the capital 
of the State, said that the largest amount 
of material ever put into any public work 
of ancient or modern times, and in one 
locality, was put into the jetties at Gal- 
veston. The story of this remarkable 
piece of engineering skill reads more like 
a romance than the real accomplishment 
of engineering skill. No works of similar 
nature had been previously executed, and 
no precedent for the application of the 
engineering principles employed could 
be found upon which to base, from prac- 
tical experience, a hope for the successful 
consummation of the ends desired. The 
jetties at Port Eads were the most im- 
portant the world had seen, but between 
their length flowed the enormous and 
continuous volume of the floods of the 
Mississippi. The inauguration of the 
works was delayed by the lack of con- 
fidence in the plan, and dilatory tactics 
were adopted until 1891, when the con- 
tract was awarded to O’Connor & Smoot, 
who took hold of the work and pushed 
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this is in one State 
alone; elsewhere 
the benefits have 





been correspond- 
ingly large. 

The United 
States Government 





seems to be mak- 
ing a kind of pro- 

















tégé out of Galveston, 
for, in addition to giv- 
ing the most magni- 
ficent system of jetties 
ture of the enterprise 3 : in the world for her 
has insured its success, : 
and has called forth the 
admiration of the most of the city by a system 
skilled of the Govern- eT v of fortifications which 
ment engineers; and |i 5 aoe? <5 net if will make it well-nigh 
that the Government oes ' impregnable. ‘The es- 
was satisfied with the Se ee ae timated cost for this 
progress of construction is evidenced by the con- work, exclusive of the guns, is $1,250,000, and is 
tinuous appropriations made by Congress for the to be covered by a part of the general appropria- 
completion of the contract. The contractors’ tion for coast defenses. There will be a total of 
work has been so much appreciated that all the four new forts, with eight ten-inch rifles and six- 
larger river and harbor works of the country, by a_ teen twelve-inch mortars. At the west end of the 
bill passed in 1896, are placed under this system. city twelve city squares have been reserved for 
Of the importance of the jetties to Galveston, some of these coast defenses, and they will be used 
it can be said that they form , : 
its sure road to a future great- | 
ness which will make it rank 
with the largest seaports of the 
world, for the population of the 
country which is directly de- 
pendent on its deep-water har- 
bor for the shipment of its pro- 
ducts is more than 22,000,000. 
It is claimed that the jetties 


it to a finish in the best 
time on record for so 
large a work. This fea- 


Wiepretier ign dguceter? 


harbor, it proposes now 
to begin the protection 











have already more than paid 


for themselves, for the decrease 
in freight rates on wheat from 
Kansas alone, which exports 
about 60.000.000 bushels a 
year, has gone into the pockets 
of the producer to that extent. 
In four years the saving in 
reduced freight rates has been 
more than $10,000,000, and SHIPS LOADING AT ELEVATOR A, 
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GALVESTON, THE “ISLAND CITY” OF TEXAS. 





thority for the 





statement 
that the facil- 
ities of (Cal- 
veston will 
always be 
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maintained 
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as a fort and arsenal. At the 
east end of the island there 
has been reclaimed a tract of 
1,000 acres of land for Govern- 
ment purposes. At Bolivar 
Point, across the harbor, a 





tract of 175 acres has been 
recently purchased for the 


Government's use in putting 
in harbor fortifications. 

The wharf and terminal fa- ee 
cilities at Galveston are not CITY 


surpassed, in point of general completeness, in 
the world, and they are amply sufficient for 
many years to come. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible for the city to outgrow the wharf facili- 
ties for the next three decades, as they are ample 
for a city and commerce ten times as large as the 
Galveston of to-day. Within the past two years 
a vast sum of money has been expended by the 
Galveston Wharf Company, amounting to over 
$1,000,000, for putting in about 25 miles of 
track for the purpose of facilitating the handling 
of traffic along the water-front, besides building 
large sheds and docks, piers, elevators, and all 
else that would conduce to the better care of 
shipping interests. One of these piers is said to 
be the finest and most commodious single pier in 
the world. There are now three large elevators, 
each with a capacity of nearly 1,000,000 bushels 
of grain, and they are being used to their full 
capacity. Three years ago the wharf-front of the 
city was totally inadequate for the demands of 
commerce, but there is now nothing finer or bet- 
ter in the country. The wharf company,. in 
making its improved facilities, has reclaimed 
over 100 acres of land, and there is still avail- 
able more that will come into use. General Man- 
ager John E. Bailey, of the wharf company, is au- 


HUTCHINGS, SEALY & CO.’S BANK. 
highest possible standard, and 
they are doing all they can to 
induce commerce to the city 
by furnishing wharf facilities 
unsurpassed. Port charges in 
Galveston are lower than at 
any other port in America. 
The distance to San Fran- 
cisco from Galveston is 937 
miles shorter than from New 
York, 488 miles shorter to 


HALL. Kansas City, and 220 shorter 


to St. Louis, Denver being 739 miles closer. All 
these cities are using Galveston as the logical 
port of entry for import goods and the most 
available and natural export point. The trans- 
portation lines of the city have been rapidly in- 
creasing of late years. Within two years three 
important lines have entered Galveston — the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, from St. Louis and 
Kansas City; the Galveston, Laporte & Houston, 
and the Gulf & Interstate, the two latter being 
short lines to Houston and Beaumont, but both 
having trunk line connections. The other trunk 
lines are the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé, the In- 
ternational & Great Northern, and the Galveston 
& Western railroads. In all there are six lines 
of railway. The water lines embrace the Mallory 
lines to New York and Key West, the Morgan 
line to Brazos Santiago, Mexico, and Morgan 
City, La. The foreign lines are Hamburg- 
American to Hamburg, North German Lloyd to 
Bremen, Harrison line to Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, to Manchester. A Mexican line of tank 
steamers from Philadelphia to Tampico, Mexico, 
and Vera Cruz, also make regular trips to Gal- 
veston, while the West Indian and Pacific line 
call at Galveston occasionally, and it is said that 
this line will establish regular connections at 
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GREAT BEACIT HOTEL, 
Galveston. The increase of the export trade 
since deep water was obtained has been close to 
100 per cent., and it is growing every day. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé road is one of 
the recognized factors in the development of 
Texas, and it is a direct feeder to the great Santa 
Fé system, which has direct connections from 
Chicago to the Pacific and to the Gulf at Galves- 
ton. The terminal facilities of the Santa Fé at 
Galveston are considered first class in every par- 
ticular, the new and handsome passenger station 
comparing favorably with many in much larger 
cities. It is really a gem of passenger station 
architecture. The service of the Santa Fé is as 
good as any road in the country, the road being 
first class and the equipment superb. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas line terminates 
at Galveston, running all the way from St. Louis 
and Kansas City through the finest section of Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory and Texas. This line has 
done great good in developing the country through 
which it passes and is splendidly equipped. 

The Gulf & Interstate Railway runs from Gal- 
veston to Beaumont, Texas, 75 miles, and is one 
of the new lines that have come to the city in 
the past two years. It has fine terminal facili- 
ties at Bolivar Point, across the bay from Galves- 
ton, and makes connection with the trunk road, 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, at Beaumont. It 
is accessible to 30 feet of water at Bolivar Point, 
where it has 4,000 feet of whart-front. 

The International & Great Northern Railroad 
is another of the lines with a terminus at Gal- 
veston. This is one of the most progressive and 
important roads of the State, and has been a 
prime factor in the building up of Texas. 

The facilities now offered by this city to the pro- 
ducers of the West would give them a saving of at 
least 500 to 1,000 miles, which would of necessity 
cheapen freights and place that much additional 


money in the hands of that 
section. There can be no doubt 
of this. The trade of Galves- 
ton has doubled in four years, 
and it will much more than 
double in the next five. Noth- 
ing ought to stand in the way 
of Galveston except the ex- 
tenuating hand of Providence. 
The deep-water harbor and the 
new water works, which cost 
$1,200,000, and which are 
sending in health-giving water 
from thirty artesian wells on 
the mainland, are some of the 
things which are the promot- 
ers of the prosperity of Galveston. 

The latest census of Galveston, made by the 
publishers of the City Directory, give a popula- 
tion of 64,773, about the population of Atlanta 
in 1890, and the year 1897 indicates a gain in 
the population of 8,463, quite a considerable 
growth for some of the larger and more pre- 
tentious cities of the country. The finishing of 
the jetties seems to have stimulated all lines of 
business, and the future promises to see a re- 
markable development, though nothing of the 
boom order is expected or desired. Values in 
Galveston are on the soundest possible basis, 
and no city presents a finer field for ‘good solid 
investment. The population is rapidly grow- 
ing, there being a gain of nearly 10,000 last 
year. The State has expended an enormous 
sum in advertising, and it is bearing fruit with 
compound interest. A better idea of the growth 
of Galveston in late years is obtained from the 
following Directory statement of the population : 





No. of Popula- Ine of Tue, of 
Year. names. tion. names, Pop. 

1888-9, .........15,528 40,584 — 
1890-1.. ....14,698 44,094 1,170 3,510 
1891-2. .... . 16,074 Py y 1,376 4,128 
1893-4..........16,825 50,475 751 2, 
1895-6. .........18,164 1,339 4,017 
1896-7. 18,770 56,510 606 1,818 
1898-9. . 21,591 64,7735 2,821 8,463 


253 


While this is considered a healthy growth, there 
are none so low in their’ estimates for the next 
ten years as to fall below 150,000 by 1908. If 
the growth was 37 per cent. from 1888 to 1898 it 
ought to be more than 100 per cent. in the next 
ten years. Some very large investments have 
been made here recently. The Pabst people, of 
Milwaukee, lately made an investment in city 
property of $75,000, and the Anheuser-Busch in- 
terests of St. Louis have thousands invested here 
and all over Texas. It is such vareful investors 
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as these that tell which way the city is tending. 
Recently there has been a range of better prices 
in Galveston than for years, and the tendency 
is upward all the while, with not the suggestion 
of fictitious valuation on anything. A sound 
lot of business men from Omaha were in Galveston 
recently, and one of them said, ‘‘ This is the 
coming section in the near future, and Galveston 
is one of the most fertile points for investment | 
have seen in years. There seems nothing that 
can keep it from forging ahead and becoming a 
great seaport and commercial centre like New 
Orleans. I think this is one of the most mag- 
nificent harbors in the world to-day.’’ 

Perhaps the handsomest monument of the kind 
in America is soon to be unveiled in Galveston. 
It is a tribute to the heroes of Texas of 1836, and 
was the gift of the late Henry Rosenberg, of Gal- 
veston, who left $750,000 in public bequests for 
the city, including a special sum for this monu- 
ment. It is a $75,000 work, and has no superior, 
in point of artistic value, in this country, and 
few equals in any other. It is a masterpiece, 
and was done by an Americanized Italian sculp- 
tor-—Louis Amateis, professor of architecture 
and modeling at Columbia College, Washington. 
The work was constructed by J. F. Manning & 
Co., monumental architects, of Washington, D.C. 
It represents a new departure in tributes of this 
kind. It stands seventy feet high from base to 
top of the surmounting figure, the latter repre- 
senting Texas honoring her heroes, as will be 
seen from the view presented. The figure on 
the top is of solid bronze, and is twenty feet 
high. Below this, on the sides of the lower ped- 
estal, are panels of relievo work, representing 
some of the stirring battle scenes where the he- 
roes gave up their lives in defense of the State. 
The main shaft is of New Hampshire granite, 
and the whole effect is strikingly original and im- 
posing. Austin, Houston, Bowie and David 
Crockett are some of the heroes represented in 
the scenes pic- 
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senberg, who left the handsome sum of $750,000 
for the purpose of establishing the Rosenberg 
School, one of the finest public school buildings 
in the United States; the Protestant Orphan 
Home, Old Woman’s Home, Grace Episcopal 
Church, Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, the monument to Texas heroes (allud- 
ed to elsewhere 
ing fountains, f 


besides seventeen public drink- 
man and beast, scattered over 
the city. Nearly all of these bequests are fin- 
ished, and the next on the list from the same 
donor will be a magnificent public library, cost- 
ing $300,000. These institutions are the natural 
pride of Galveston, and the city is showing its 


appreciation by becoming the custodian of them 
all, sustaining them in splendid fashion. Mrs. 
Rosenberg is living in the city, and is giving her 


personal attention to her late husband’s bequests. 
She is a lady of fine business acumen, and ranks 
high in the esteem of the public. Mr. Rosenberg 
was a native of Switzerland, a Protestant, and 
when he died bequeathed $1,000,000 to the town 
of his birth in that country. 

The Galveston street railway system is run by 
electric motive power, the overhead trolley being 
used. There are 38 miles of track and 71 cars in 
use. The road is capitalized at $1,000,000, and is 
owned principally by Galveston people. It is 
a fine system, up to the standard in every way. 

Galveston enjoys the distinction of being the 
home of the Medical Department of the State 
University of Texas. This institution is cer- 
tainly one of the finest of its kind in this coun- 
try, ranking with the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia College. It is only six years old, but 
it has set the pace for the medical institutions of 
the South, the course having been formerly only 
two years in the best of the colleges in this part of 


the country. This eoflege started out with three 
years, and has now made it four years, which is 
longer than any in the South. There are now 


about 300 stu- 





tured on the 
panels. Asa 
whole, the ao Pe a es 
work is com- | 
manding, ma- 
jestic, and 
bold in con- 
ception. 
Probably 


WAGON BRIDGE TO GALVESTON IS 


no city in America of four times the size of 
Galveston has as many and as fine public in- 
stitutions. Many of the most important and im- 
posing of these were the gift of the late Henry Ro- 









dents in at- 
tendance. It 
is a State in- 
stitution, and 
is practically 
free to students of Texas. There is no 
income from students, and the school 
is able to maintain its standard with- 
out reference to the students. Its hos- 
pital facilities are the Sealy Hospital and St. 
Mary’s Infirmary. The annual appropriation is 
from $40,000 to $50,000 from the State, the 
faculty numbering twenty in all, with twelve on 
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the major faculty. The buildings cost $350,000. 
Probably more than any other this institution 
has influenced the advance of medical education 
in the Southern part of the United States. It is 
claimed by those who know thatit has really domi- 
nated the medical educational influences of the 
South. The new University Hall annex building 
for women was a gift from George W. Bracken- 
ridge, of San Antonio, and offers especial ad- 
vantages to women who may enter the school 
and who wish the privacy of home life. 

While the city has not yet gone heavily 
into there 
ing industrial plants in operation: 1 


manufactures, are now the follow- 


POPULAR 
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the property by building a town on the coast 
and by starting fine diversified farms. 

Much of the good work done in the interests 
of Galveston has been through the influence and 
labors of the Chamber of Commerce. Secretary 
McMasters has compiled pamphlets and other 
important data on the city and scattered them 
broadcast, and it has had the effect of attracting at- 
tention all over the country. It is conceded that 
Galveston has been well and thoroughly adver- 
tised through its Chamber of Commerce. 


The press of Galveston is represented by sev- 


eral weekly and two daily papers—one morning 





cotton factory, 6 cotton compresses, 1 
bagging and cordage factory, railroad 
shops and foundries, 1 rope and twine 
factory, 1 brewery, 2 pickle factories, 
1 barrel factory, 1 flour mill—the largest 
in Texas, having a 





daily capacity of 
1,200 barrels—1 rice 
mill, 138 wholesale 
grocers, 2 wholesale 
dry - goods 

1 wholesale 
house, 1 
clothing 


houses, 

notion 
wholesale 
house, 3 
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BATHING PAVILION, GAL- 
VESTON BEACH. 


and one afternoon. 
The News is the rec- 
ognized leader among 
the State journals, 
while the Tribune, the 
evening paper, is one 








EAST END OF GALVESTON ISLAND. 
immense grain elevators, with a capacity of 
2,500,000 bushels, and the largest lithographing 
and printing house in the South, doing more 
than $1,500,000 yearly. There are 2 hospitals, 
the State Medical College, 2 orphans’ homes, 
a woman’s home and various other public 
charities. 

The coast country of Texas has had a tremen- 
dous boom within the past six years, some 
75,000 people having settled there in that time. 
These coast lands are said to be without an equal 
in the State, and farmers have been flocking 
there in droves from all over the country. Re- 
cently, in February last, a tract of 22,000 acres 
was sold to a syndicate formed from among the 
Grand Army veterans, and a colony will develop 


of the most progres- 

sive dailies in the 

South. The interests of Galveston are 

well represented in these two papers. 

The Tribune is deservedly a_ favorite 

publication in Galveston and the State. 

There are some fine modern hotels 

in Galveston, and the winter season has seen 

them well filled. The Tremont, Beach and 

Grand hotels are the leading hostelries, the 

Tremont and Beach being large and of excep- 

tional quality in point of furnishings and man- 
agement. 

Of Galveston it may be said that it is sure of 
assuming great importance in the commercial 
world as a rapidly growing city, the reason for 
its apparent backwardness being the uncertainty 
of its getting the long-sought deep water. But 
this is now obtained, and there is nothing to 
stand in the way of the city’s rapid development 
on a safe and sound footing. 


GALVESTON BEACH, 


People and money 
are coming in as fast as the great advantages of 
the new seaport can get before the world. 











THE outbreak into beauty which Nature makes 
at the end of April and beginning of May excites 
so joyful and admiring a feeling in the human 
breast, that there is no wonder the event should 
have at all times been celebrated in some way. 
The first emotion is a desire to seize some part 
of that profusion of flower and blossom which 
spreads around us, to set it up in decorative 
fashion, pay it a sort of homage, and let the 
pleasure it excites find expression in dance and 
song. A mad happiness goes abroad over the 
earth, that Nature, long dead and cold, lives and 
smiles again. Doubtless there is mingled with 
this, too, in bosoms of any reflection, a grateful 
sense of the Divine goodness, which makes the 
promise of seasons so stable and so sure. 

Amongst the Romans the feeling of the time 
found vent in their Floralia, or Floral Games, 
which began on the 28th of April, and lasted a 
few days. Nations taking more or less their 
origin from Rome have settled upon the Ist of 
May as the special time for fétes of the same 
kind. With ancients and moderns alike it was 
one instinctive rush to the fields, to revel in the 
bloom which was newly presented on the mead- 
ows and the trees ; the more city-pent the popu- 
lation, the more eager apparently the desire to 
get among the flowers, and bring away samples 
of them ; the more sordidly drudging the life, 
the more hearty the relish for this one day of 
communion with things pure and beautiful. 
Among the barbarous Celtic populations of 
Europe there was a heathen festival on the same 
day, but it does not seem to have been con- 
nected with flowers. It was called Beltein, and 
found expression in the kindling of fires on hill- 
tops by night. Amongst the peasantry of Ire- 
land, of the Isle of Man, and of the Scottish 
Highlands, such doings were kept up till within 
the recollection of living people. We can see no 
identity of character in the two festivals; but 
the subject is an obscure one, and we must not 
speak on this point with too much confidence. 

In England we have to go back several gen- 
erations to find the observances of May Day in 
their fullest development. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was still customary for the middle and 
humbler classes to go forth at an early hour of 
the. morning, in order to gather flowers and 
hawthorn branches, which they brought home 
about sunrise, with accompaniments of horn and 
tabor, and all possible signs of joy and merri- 
Vol. XLV.—39. 
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ment. With these spoils they would decorate 
every door and window in the village. By a 
natural transition of ideas they gave to the haw- 
thorn bloom the name of May ; they called this 
ceremony ‘‘the bringing home the May’’; they 
spoke of the expedition to the woods as ‘‘ going 
a-Maying.’’ The fairest maid of the village was 
crowned with flowers as the ‘‘Queen of the 
May ’”’; the lads and lasses met, danced and 
sang together with a freedom which we would 
fain think of as bespeaking comparative inno- 
cence as well as simplicity. In a somewhat 
earlier age men and women were accustomed to 
join in the Maying festivities. Even the king 
and queen condescended to mingle on this occa- 
sion with their subjects. In Chaucer’s ‘‘ Court 
of Love’? we read that early on May Day 
‘** Forth goeth all the court, both most and least, 
to fetch the flowers fresh.’’ And we know, as 
one illustrative fact, that, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the heads of the corporation of London 
went out into the high grounds of Kent to gather 
the May, the king and his queen, Catherine of 
Arragon, coming from their palace of Green- 
wich, and meeting these respected dignitaries on 
Shooter’s Hill. Such festal doings we cannot 
look back upon without a regret that they are 
no more. They give us the notion that our an- 
cestors, while wanting many advantages which 
an advanced civilization has given to us, were 
freer from monotonous drudgeries, and more 
open to pleasurable impressions from outward 
nature. They seem somehow to have _ been 
more ready than we to allow themselves to be 
happy, and to have gften been merrier upon 
little than we can be upon much. 

The contemporary poets are full of joyous 
references to the May festivities. How fresh 
and sparkling is Spenser’s description of the 
going out for the May : ; 

‘Siker this morrow, no longer ago, 

I saw a shole of shepherds outgo 

With singing, and shouting, and jolly cheer; 

3efore them rode a lusty Tabrere, 

That to the many a hornpipe play’d, 

Whereto they dancen each one with his maid. 

To see these folks make such jouissance, 

Made my heart after the pipe to dance. 

Then to the greenwood they speeden them all, 

To fetchen home May with their musical : 

And home they bring him in a royal throne 

Crowned as king; and his queen attone 

Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 

A fair flock of fairies, and a fresh bend 
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Of lovely nymphs—O that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush to bear!’ 


Herrick, of course, could never have over- 
looked a custom so full of living poetry. ‘‘ Come, 
my Corinna,’’ says he, 


“é 


Come, and coming mark 
Ilow each field turns a street, and each street a park, 
Made green and trimmed with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove. 


‘A deal of youth ere this is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatched their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream.”’ 


Not content with a garlanding of their brows, 


of their doors and windows, these merry people 


of the old days had in every town, or considera- 
ble district of a town, and in every village, a 
fixed pole, as high as the mast of a vessel of a 
hundred tons, on which each May morning they 
suspended wreaths of flowers, and round which 
they danced in rings pretty nearly the whole 
day. The May-pole, as it was called, had its 
place equally with the parish church or the 
parish stocks ; or, if anywhere one was wanting, 
the people selected a suitable tree, fashioned it, 
brought it in triumphantly, and erected it in the 
proper place, there from year to year to remain. 
The Puritans—those most respectable people, 
always so unpleasantly shown as the enemies of 
mirth and good humor—caused May-poles to be 
uprooted, and a stop put to all their jollities ; 
but after the Restoration they were e verywhere 
re-erected, and the appropriate rites recom- 
menced. Now, alas! in the course of the mere 
gradual change of manners, the May-pole has 
again vanished. They must now be pretty old 
people who remember ever seeing one. Washing- 
ton Irving, who visited England early in this cen- 
tury, records in his ‘‘ Sketch Book,’’ that he had 
seen one. ‘I shall never,’’ he says, ‘‘ forget the 
delight I felt on first seeing a May-pole. It was 
on the banks of the Dee, close by the picturesque 
old bridge that stretches across the river from 
the quaint little City of Chester. I had already 
been carried back into former days by the anti- 
quities of that venerable place, the examination 
of which is equal to the turning over the pages 
of a black-letter volume, or gazing on the pic- 
tures in Froissart. The May-pole on the margin 
of that poetic stream completed the illusion. 
My fancy adorned it with wreaths of flowers, 
and peopled the green bank with all the dancing 
revelry of May Day. The mere sight of this 


May-pole gave a glow to my feelings, and spread 
a charm over the country for the rest of the 
day ; and as I traversed a part of the fair plains 
of Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales, 
and looked from among swelling hills down a 
long, green valley, through which ‘the Deva 
wound its wizard stream,’ my imagination turned 
all into a perfect Arcadia. I value every custom 
that tends to infuse poetical feeling into the 
common people, and to sweeten and soften the 
rudeness of rustic manners, without destroying 
their simplicity. Indeed, it is to the decline of 
this happy simplicity that the decline of this 
custom may be traced ; and the rural dance on 
the green and the homely May Day pageant, 
have gradually disappeared, in proportion as the 
peasantry have become expensive and artificial 
in their pleasures, and too knowing for simple 
enjoyment. Some attempts, indeed, have been 
made of late years by men of both taste and 
learning to rally back the popular feeling to 
these standards of primitive simplicity ; but the 
time has gone by—the feeling has become chilled 
by habits of gain and traffic—the country apes 
the manners and amusements of the town, and 
little is heard of May Day at present, except 
from the lamentations of authors, who sigh after 
it from among the brick walls of the city.”’ 

The custom of having a Queen of the May, or 
May Queen, looks like a relic of the heathen 
celebration of the day ; this flower-crowned maid 
appears as a living representative of the goddess 
Flora, whom the Romans worshiped on this 
day. Be it observed the May Queen did not 
join in the revelries of her subjects. She was 
placed in a sort of bower or arbor, near the May- 
pole, there to sit in pretty state, an object of ad- 
miration to the whole village. She herself was 
half-covered with flowers, and her shrine was 
wholly composed of them. It must have been 
rather a dull office, but doubtless to the female 
heart had its compensations. In some countries 
the enthronization of the May Queen has been 
longer obsolete than even the May-pole ; but it 
will be found that the custom still survives in 
France. The only relic of the custom now sur- 
viving is to be found among the chiidren of a 
few country places, who, on May Day, go about 
with a finely dressed doll, which they call ‘‘ the 
Lady of the May,’’ and with a few small sem- 
blances of May-poles, modestly presenting these 
objects to the people they meet, as a claim for 
a penny or two. 

In London there are, and have long been, a 
few forms of May Day festivity in a great meas- 
ure peculiar. The day is still marked by a cele- 
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bration in which the chimney-sweeps play the 
sole part. What is usually seen is a small band, 
composed of three men in fantasti 
dresses, one smartly dressed female glittering 
with spangles, and a strange figure called Jack- 
in-the-green, being a man concealed within a 
tall frame of herbs and flowers, decorated with 
a flag at top. 


two or 


All of these figures or persons 
stop here and there in the course of their rounds, 
and dance to the music of a drum and fife, ex- 
pecting of course to be remunerated by half-pence 
from the onlookers. It is now generally a rather 
poor show, and does not attract much regard ; 
but many persons who have a love for old sports 
and day-observances can never see the little 
troop without a feeling of interest, or allow it to 
pass without a silver remembrance. How this 
black profession should have been the last sus- 
tainers of the old rites of May Day in the me- 
tropolis does not appear. 

At no very remote time—certainly within the 
present century—there was a somewhat simi- 
lar demonstation from the milkmaids. In the 
course of the morning the eyes of the house- 
holders would be greeted with the sight of a 
milch-cow, all garlanded with flowers, led along 
by a small group of dairy-women, who, in light 
and fantastic dresses, and with heads wreathed 
in flowers, would dance around the animal to 
the sound of a violin or clarionet. At an earlier 
time there was a curious addition to this choral 
troop, in the form of a man bearing a frame 
which covered the whole upper half of his per- 
son, on which were hung a cluster of silver 
flagons and dishes, each set in a bed of flowers. 
With this extraordinary burden, the legs, which 
alone were seen, would join in their dance— 
rather clumsily, as might be expected, but much 
to the mirth of the spectators—while the strange 
pile above floated and flaunted about with an 
air of heavy decorum, that added not a little to 


the general amusement. We are introduced to 


the prose of this old custom, when we are in- 
formed that the silver articles were regularly 
lent out for the purpose at so much an hour by 
pawnbrokers, and that one set would serve for a 
succession of groups of milkmaids during the day. 

In Scotland there are few relics of the old May 
Day observances—we might rather say none, 
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Ole 


beyond a lingeri 
the female sex 
wash their faces 
custom is kept 


propensity in the young of 
to go out at an early hour, and 
with dew. At Edinburgh this 
up with considerable vigor, the 
the lavation being Arthur’s 
May morning the appearance of 
groups perambulating the hill sides 
and the intermediate valleys, searching for dew, 
and rousing tl with their harmless 
mirth, has ar lescribably cheerful effect. 

The fond sinings which we entertain re- 
garding the Ist of May—alas! so often disap- 
pointed—are utifully embodied in a short 
Latin lyric of George Buchanan, which the late 
Archdeacon Wrangham thus rendered in Eng- 


lish : 


favorite scene 
Seat. Onat 


sO many gay 


echoes 


IRST 1 


MAY. 
* Hail! saer u to sacred joy, 
To mirt d wine, sweet first of May! 
To sports ch no grave cares alloy, 
The sprig dance, the festive play ! 
Hail! tho 
That gr st still the ceaseless flow ! 
Bright bloss { 


Age, h is 


circling time, 


the season’s prime 
mn to Winter’s snow! 


When 
On eart 
Gilt 
By law’s stern te 


first Spring his angel face 
eiled, and years of gold 
with pure ray man’s guileless race, 
rrors uncontrolled : 
Such was t soit 
Mild Z r breathed on all around ; 
With grateful glee, to airs like these 
Yielded 


and genial breeze, 


ealth th’ unlabored ground. 


So fresh s errant is the gale, 
Which er the islands of the blest 
Sweeps ; where nor aches the limbs assail, 
Nor age’s peevish pains infest. 


Where thy 3] 


Such w 


ed groves, Elysium, sleep, 
with whispered murmurs blow ; 
So where 


They 


Lethe’s waters creep, 
scarce heave the cypress bough. 


And such when heaven, with penal flame, 

Shall p the globe, that gplden day 
Restoring, r man’s brightened frame 
Haply such gale again shall play. 

Hail, thou, the fleet 


Hail! day which 
Hail! imag 


vear’s pride and prime! 


Fame should bid to bloom! 
f primeval time! 


” 


of a world to come! 
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THE MAYOR 

IFTY years ago I left col- 

lege under a cloud. Dur- 

ing the half-year a series 

of petty thefts had been 

committed amongst the 

boys, and all efforts to 

trace the perpetrator had 

been baffled, until, by a 

string of remarkable circumstantial evidence, 

the crimes were, in the judgment of the au- 

thorities, brought home to three young men, 

of whom I was one, and we received private 
marching orders. 

I was innocent, and was afterward fully ab- 
solved ; but the quitting of college under a cloud 
leaves a wound not to be salved by mere official 
apology, and it was a long time before I recov- 
ered from the blow. Next to the disgrace, and 
to the agony of being wronged, I felt most acutely 
separation from my chum of the five happiest 
years of my life—from Jackson, known as Dandy 
on account of his extreme ugliness, the cleverest, 
kindest, merriest and most accomplished of boys. 
What became of him I never knew, which was 
surprising, inasmuch as great things in the world 
were expected from one of such remarkable 
physical and mental prowess. All I did know 
was that he left very soon after me. 

So much by way of prologue. 

* * X* * * * 

Thirty years later, in the year 1870, I was liv- 
ing at Yokohama, in Japan. 

There was as much difference between the 
Japan of 1870 and the same country of 1898, as 
between the public schools of fifty years ago and 
to-day. By a bloody revolution, a book which 
had been practically sealed to the outer world 
for uncountable centuries was thrown open par- 
tially for general inspection. Japan, the mys- 
terious and romantic, began to show signs of 
being Japan the occidentalized—the land of tele- 
graphs, and railways, and electric lighting, and 
breech-loading rifles; and from the moldy old 
shell, thick with the cobwebs of tradition and 
prejudice, was beginning to emerge a young 
people panting for that sunshine and free, fresh 
air of which hitherto they had only obtained the 
merest glimpses and the most temporary gasps. 

Still, there was enough of the old Japan left 
to make a residence in the country unpleasant 
for foreigners. We were still ‘‘ beasts of invad- 
ers,’’ ‘‘Western devils,’’ and everything else 
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which was hateful and uncanny, and our passage 
through towns and villages was marked by exe- 
crations, by insults, and occasionally by actual 
outrage, for the mass of the people and a very 
large proportion of the official classes were im- 
bued with that ‘‘ spirit of old Japan’’ which, if 
allowed to flourish, would have prevented the 
nation from ever taking onward steps. 

Fines, imprisonments, and now and then an 
execution kept the feeling from being too practi- 
cally obtrusive ; but it was there, and in a hun- 
dred little ways showed itself. 

One November afternoon I was shooting with 
a friend amongst those mountains of which O 
Yama is the culminating point, about five-and- 
thirty miles from Yokohama. The country here- 
about was then—indeed, I believe it is now—in 
its original state. In many villages the natives 
had never seen a foreigner; in none of them 
could be found a single article of Western man- 
ufacture, such as a lamp, or a knife, or a fire- 
arm. The country itself, of old a favorite hunting 
ground with the great nobles of the capital, was 
absolutely wild—grandly and beautifully wild 
beyond description—a land of forest and torrent, 
of bold hills and pleasant valleys, of gorgeous 
coloring and brilliant contrasts, almost trackless 
and very sparsely inhabited ; a land, the inva- 
sion of which by the prosaic, commonplace in- 
fluences of Western life would touch the heart 
of every true lover of the quiet, the romantic, the 
picturesque and the original. 

Of course we were duly provided with pass- 
ports, for the ‘‘ Treaty Limits’’ of to-day had 
not yet been drawn out, and it was only by favor 
or stratagem that foreigners were enabled to go 
very far beyond the actual boundaries of their 
settlements. Hitherto the passports had planed 
our way smoothly enough, and we had been a 
week without having been annoyed or disturbed 
more than was to be expected. But upon this 
particular November afternoon—one of those 
peerless late autumn afternoons which are not to 
be matched elsewhere in the world—as we were 
approaching the village of Minogé, we were 
stopped by two swaggering fellows in the hybrid 
garments of petty officialism, and our passports 
demanded. 

We showed them. To our amazement, instead 
of the ‘‘ Yoroshi’’ (‘ All right’’), to which we 
were accustomed, the man who held the papers 
spat upon them, tore them in pieces, and ac- 
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companied the gratuitous insult by the most 
offensive epithet in the native vocabulary of for- 
eign abuse. 

I am a cool-tempered man. Not so my com- 
panion Haydecombe. 

‘‘By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, with a strange 
flush on his brow, which always portended mis- 
chief, ‘‘ that’s a national insult!’’ and, before I 
could restrain him, out went his powerful fist 
straight from the shoulder, and down went the 
man who had disposed of our papers ; the next 
minute he was grappling with the other fellow, 
who, although a ‘‘ stuggy”’ little man with mus- 
cular arms and legs, was no match for Hayde- 
combe, and who was simply thrown away like a 
ball, and lay stunned in a pool of blood. A 
scrimmage like this in broad daylight could, of 
course, not take place unnoticed, especially as 
the gentleman whom Haydecombe had _ first 
floored was running off, bawling the news @ toutes 
forces, and in a very few minutes we were the 
center of a howling mob of both sexes. 

Haydecombe was for making a dash through 
it, but I, who had seen more of Japanese life 
than he, and who knew that keen two-edged 
swords were common articles of furniture in a 
Japanese village, and that nine men out of ten 
knew how to use them, calmed him into reason ; 
and so we were hustled along the village street 
between half a dozen stout fellows, who doubt- 
less only prevented the crowd from immolating 
us there and then by a feeling of pleasurable 
anticipation of what was to follow. 

‘‘What are you going to do with us?” I 
asked. 

‘* Yakunin,’’ laconically replied the man. 

He had no need to say more. Given a rural 
Yakunin, or mayor, and I could fill in the rest. 
What the rest was, my next remark to Hayde- 
combe sufficiently indicated. 

‘““Tf we get out of this,’’ said I, ‘‘we may 
thank our stars. These fellows are going to haul 
us before the Yakunin. They’ll have their tale 
to tell ; ours won’t be understood, and wouldn’t 
be believed if it was understood. We've split 
open the head of an official. That's quite 
enough to get us a year or two in chokee 
Jap chokee is no joke, I can tell you.” 

We were marched through Minogé village un- 
til we reached a house of superior aspect standing 
by itself within a high bamboo fence, over the 
entrance of which hung a huge lantern, and what 
was evidently a badge of office at the end of a 
pole. Our custodians showed us through the 
gate, and shut it in the face of the crowd. 
‘*Well,’’ said Haydecombe, ‘‘as we’re in for it, 





and 
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we'd better make the best of it.”’ With which 
he sat himself down on the raised edge-way run- 
ning round the house, pulled out his pipe and 
lighted it, and I followed his example. 

That I should have regarded our escapade as 
likely to be very serious for us may be considered 
ridiculous by the modern Yokohama traveler, 
but at the date of my story matters were very 
different. Indeed, the foreigner then was only 
tolerated, and it was to his interest to cultivate 
that toleration as much as possible by a conced- 
ing, almost a submissive, demeanor. Our lives 
were never quite safe. We knew that, no doubt, 
if we were haled away and our heads knocked 
off, when the news reached the Settlement there 
would be a ‘‘ bobbery,’’ with the usual sequel of 
apologies, fines, and perhaps an execution or so ; 
but that did not make our position any the bet- 
ter, and if we should contrive to escape, we knew 
very well that our country’s consul would rate 
us in no measured terms for having placed our- 
selves in such a strait. 

Presently one of the paper doors was pushed 
aside—quietly and gently—and we just caught 
sight of a pretty girl’s face, upon which was de- 
picted wonder and curiosity. Haydecombe, who 
was the coolest of men when not excited, sang 
out something in his barbarous Japanese, which 
caused a pair of roguish eyes to twinkle, and 
made a pair of ruddy little lips to part so as to 
show a set of gleaming little teeth. Then the 
door was closed, and we heard subdued gigglings 
behind. 

“OQ, K.!’’ said Haydecombe, oracularly, 
‘*there are women, young women, on the estab- 
lishment.”’ 

But that was all we saw of the damsel, for a 
few minutes later we were roughly ordered to 
follow our guards to the back of the house. 

In the management’of their houses the Japa- 
nese follow an exactly contrary plan to Ameri- 
cans, as they do in most other matters, for 
whereas we lavish our attention upon the fronts 
of our houses, the Japanese concentrate all their 
ornamental and attractive notions upon the backs 
of theirs. The house of the Yakunin of Minogé 
was no exception to the rule. Over about a 
quarter of an acre of ground were spread the 
features of an entire country-side—rivers, lakes, 
waterfalls, valleys, hills, fields and mountains, 
with cunningly dwarfed trees, and stoned paths 
leading here and there; now under a Torii or 
wooden arch, now past a quaint stone lantern, 
and over all an exact miniature of the holiest 
and grandest of mountains, Fuji San. Facing 
this pleasant prospect sat the Yakunin, the ar- 
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biter of our fates ; a desk before him, a charcoal 
brasier on one hand and an attendant on the 
other. 

If our hearts had leapt at the vision of the 
pretty girl’s face, down they tumbled when we 
saw the Yakunin’s. He was what the old writ- 
ers would call a man of severe aspect—ugly, 
uglier even than the average Japanese, and yet 
possessed of that quiet dignity of demeanor which 
so often goes far to redeem the plainness of a 
face. Yet his was not a typical Japanese face, 
for his eyes were not sunken, nor his cheek- 
bones prominent, nor his lips protruding. In 
all else, however, he was thoroughly national. 
Officials were about this time beginning to intro- 
duce European features, such as rings, watch- 
chains, and so forth, into their dress; but this 
man, from his top-knot to his white ‘‘tabi,’’ or 
socks, was Japanese, and nothing but Japanese. 
Our names were taken. As I gave mine he fixed 
his eyes full on me. No doubt he questioned 
my veracity. Then I was commanded to give 
my version of the affair. Todo the great man 
justice he listened very patiently, not for a mo- 
ment removing his keen gaze from my face. 
Then our custodians gave their version, and the 
fellow who had been knocked down was called 
in, as was his comrade who had been thrown, 
and they added their fuel to the fire. As the 
face of the mayor grew darker as the tale pro- 
ceeded, I have not the smallest doubt that it was 
a very pretty romance indeed which our guards 
retailed to him. 

A long talk in subdued tones then took place 
between the Yakunin and his attendant. At the 
end of it we were marched off to an isolated 
building upon the other side of the house, known 
as a ‘‘go-down,’’ or store-house, pushed into 
utter darkness, and the door locked upon us. At 
sunset food was brought in to us. It was,ample 
and good, and our hopes revived thereat. 

‘*Jack,’’ said Haydecombe, as he forked a 
slice of stewed fish into his mouth, ‘‘there’s a 
woman’s hand in this grub, and I'll bet you a 
new hat that the woman’s hand hasn’t done with 
us yet.”’ 

‘*Pon’t you be too sanguine,’’ I replied ; 
‘‘T’ve been out here longer than you have, and 
I know what the Oriental fondness is for keeping 
up a show of mercy to the last, and then letting 
you have the worst straight.”’ 

‘*Then you think we’re booked ?”’ 

I didn’t reply for a moment. Then I said : 

‘‘T think that if we can get out we had bet- 


” 


ter 


‘But you don’t mean to say that they’d dare 


kill a couple of Americans because a brace af 
their miserable officials were knocked down?”’ 

‘I don’t know. Remember, foreigners have 
been cut down before now for doing nothing.”’ 

‘In hot blood—yes, I know ; but for a com- 
mon shindy in the street to shut two foreigners 
up all night, and trot them out to have their 
heads taken off in the morning in cold blood, is 
making the Japs out to be worse than they really 
are,”’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I hope so. At any rate, 
you’ ve never seen into a Jap prison, and I have, 
and I’m not at all sure that I wouldn’t rather 
take that morning walk you speak of than be 
shut up in a Jap prison. Now let’s have a look 
round,”’ 

When the men brought us our food they gave 
us also a single lantern. With this we examined 
our prison. It was a room thirty feet square, 
and at least five-and-thirty in height, to which 
air and a modicum of light were admitted by an 
aperture high up in the wall. It was empty save 
for a pile of old tea chests in a corner, and it was 
exceedingly cold, for the floor, like the walls and 
roof, was of cement. 

The first thing to be done was to take our 
bearings. To do this it was necessary to reach 
the window, and the only means of reaching the 
window was by piling up the tea chests. 

This we did, and found that from window to 
ground was a clear unbroken drop of about thirty 
feet down a wall, the surface of which was per- 
fectly smooth. The Yakunin’s house was only 
some twenty yards away, and the whole was 
bounded by a high bamboo fence, which would 
require careful negotiation. 

We descended to talk the position over, and 
replaced the boxes—just in time, for we had 
hardly done so when the door opened, and a 
coolie entered with a couple of common quilts, 
which were to be our beds. 

‘Supper, a light and quilts,’ thought I; 
‘this is hardly the treatment of condemned 
criminals, in spite of what I said to Hay just 
now. Perhaps there is the hand, or rather the 
heart, of a woman in it, after all. I asked the 
man what was going to be done with us. He 
shook his head, and replied : 

‘Tf the mayor does nothing the people will 
do something.”’ 

‘‘ But what can the mayor do?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Anything,’’ replied the man, and he passed 
his forefinger suggestively over the back of his 
neck. 

Then he left us with a ‘‘Sayonara,’’ which 
had a very doleful ring about it in our ears. 
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‘*Haydecombe,”’ said I, ‘‘ we must have a shot 
We'll wait 
till all is quiet and the lights are out at the 
house, and, come what may, make a bolt for it. 


at escape. It’s now seven o'clock. 


In the meanwhile we must contrive something 
to get out of that beastly window.” 

So we sat down, and with our handkerchiefs, 
and our shoelaces, and a bit of old bamboo cord, 
made a rope which we calculated would lessen 
the drop by about fifteen feet. 

The next problem for solution was to make 
fast a rope to a barless window. This we ar- 
ranged by cutting a stout bit of wood so as to fit 
tightly across the opening, and were delighted to 
find that it resisted the hardest pulling test we 
could give it 

Then we lit our pipes and waited in darkness, 
for the lantern wick soon went out. 

In a couple of hours’ time we heard the wel- 
come sound of the closing of the night shutters 
outside the house. Haydecombe ascended and 
looked out. Presently he came quickly down. 

*€ Jack,’’ he 


excitement, 


said, in a voice quivering with 
There’ s a ladde , 


against the wall ander the window !°’ 


‘we're saved ! 

It was so incredible that I was obliged to go 
up and see for myself. There was the ladder 
sure enough, and, to add to our chance, the 
night was pitchy dark. Something white flut- 
tering at the head of the ladder attracted my 
attention. I stretched my hand down and took 
off a piece of paper. I descended with it, struck 
On it rude 
sketch of a ladder placed against a bamboo fence 
close to an oddly-twisted tree. 

Our hearts leaped with joy, for we knew that 
there was a good angel about who was working 
for our deliverance. 

‘* Bless her heart,’’ said Haydecombe, ferv- 
ently. ‘‘If ever I meet her I’ll ask her to be 
my wife, and take her to the ancestral home at 
Totnes as a pattern of womanhood! Stop! 
there’s something on the other side! A broken 
ladder. What's that mean?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that when we have done 
with the ladder we are to destroy it, so that our 
unknown friend sha’n’t get into trouble. And 
we are to scale the fence at that particular point 
for a very good reason, you may be sure.”’ 

We waited still a little time, for sounds of 
laughing and tipsy singing were carried to our 
ears, and it was absolutely necessary that the 
streets should be clear. 


a match and examined it. was a 


When all was silent we commenced our escape. 
It was a wild, windy night, and so dark that we 


We descended, 


could hardly see each other. 
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crossed the « 
and stumbling 


rtyard, and, after much groping 
und the tree. In less than ten 
ver the fence. In less than a 
we had broken the ladder uy 


minutes we w 
quarter of ar 


and scattered its fragments far and wide. In 
less than half an hour from the moment when 
we quitted the window of the ‘‘ go-down’’ we 
were striding away, free, homeward-bound men ! 


To this day Le 
our feet during a 
dark, wild count 


nnot tell what instinct guided 
dark, wild night through a 
into the right track, but by 
daybreak we skirting the large village of 
Atsugi, and at six o’clock we entered Totsuka, 
on the Toca road, where we halted for the 
first time, br sted, and ourselves 


up a bit for o into civilized realms. 


furbished 


Anno Domini 1880—I went 
down to the « llege which I had left under a 
cloud forty years before. 
in June, and 


Ten years 


It was a blazing day 
ugh the college had altered in 
appearance, & st out of recognition, the natu- 

ere but little changed, and on 
this baseball g nd 
for I need hard 
a player—I ¢ 


ral surroundis 

or rather on the edge of it, 
say that I was a spectator, not 
recall pleasantly the long-past 

| sported here in all that match- 
ireless, healthy boyhood. 


days when I } 
less happiness 
So far as ] 


a long way th 


ild judge, I must have been by 
ldest ‘‘boy’’ present, and I felt 


not a little out of my element amongst these 
young ‘‘dld boys,’’ whose talk was of days long 
after I had got into the thick of the battle of 
life ; and so I sat apart from the spruce soldiers 


and the bronzed sailors, the parsons and lawyers 
and business 1 
rily together 


with awe 


who chatted and laughed mer- 
ut their past, and were regarded 
eneration by the fresh-cheeked 
sent. 
s myvrsolitude or the conscious- 


and 
youngsters of the pr 
Whether it 
ness that I cut ar 
wandered awa) 
the old college buildings, and trace, if possible, 


spots associated vw 


incongruous figure, but I soon 
‘om the festive scene to explore 


ith episodes in my bov’s life. 
yself until I reached the great 
saw that it was almost time for 


So I occupied 
quadrangle, ar 
be 


me to the road to the railroad 


sta on 
station. 

One other figure seemed to be mooning about 
much as I was—the figure of a tall, sparsely- 
haired man, apparently of about my own age. 
We approached each other, and as we approached 
other curiously. I knew the 
face—most clearly and distinctly I knew it—but 


hardly so long ag 


we scanned eacl 


), it seemed to me, as the days 


of my boyhood. Yet I felt sure this was one of 
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my associates. He came close to me, stopped 
short, addressed me by name, and held out his 
hand. 

I grasped it, saying that for the life of me I 
could not remember its owner’s name. 

‘* Jackson—Dandy Jackson,’’ was the reply. 

“Dandy Jackson !’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear old 
ugly Dandy! My chum of nearly half a century 
ago. Why, old fellow, surely you didn’t expect 
me to remember you after all these years ?”’ 

‘‘T remembered you,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose I had no right to expect you to remember 
me, for I have altered far more than you have. 
Are you going to the station ?”’ 

I replied in the affirmative, so we linked arm- 
in-arm and strolled quietly down the broad, 
beautiful avenue. Fora long time we talked of 
bygone days. Then Jackson suddenly said : 

‘*By the way, what was the upshot of that 
business for which you and Romilly and Carew 
were bounced ?”’ 


‘“Well, you know we were innocent,’’ I re- 
plied ; ‘‘and the authorities found that out, too, 
for they did all in their power to make amends 
to us; but whether they caught the real fellow, 
and what they did, I never heard.’’ 

‘““So the way you left the college didn’t turn 
out prejudicial to you in after life?’ said Dandy. 


‘“‘No. ve had a quiet, uneventful life,’’ I 
replied. ‘‘I don’t think I’ ve ever had an advent- 
ure of any sort, unless a bit of a shindy I got 


into when I was in Japan could be called an ad- 
venture. But you’ve knocked about a lot, 
Dandy, I expect from your appearance ?”’ 

‘*Yes—I have,’’ he replied, musingly; ‘‘a 
lot! Knocked about is the right word. . But 
what was your adventure in Japan? Anything 
about that wonderful country interests me im- 
mensely.”’ 

So I related briefly to him what has formed 
the substance of the preceding pages, and we ar- 
rived at the railroad station just as I finished. | 
was going to town, Dandy was going in the op- 
posite direction ; our trains were due at the same 
time. 

“IT owe that Japper,’’ I said, ‘‘a good turn, 
which I fear I never can repay. I’ve written to 
him, but I’ve never had an answer.”’ 

“It would be a rum thing if he owed you 
one,’’ said Dandy. ‘‘ By Jove! there’s the whis- 
tle of one of our trains !’’ 

‘‘What do you mean, Dandy?” said I. ‘‘ How 
could the mayor of a little obscure Japanese 
country village owe me a turn?’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he, grasping my hand, ‘‘I hap- 
pen to know that he did, for I was the man, and 
—and I was the fellow who did the business at 
the school for which you and Romilly and Ca- 
rew were bounced !’’ 

And, before I could give audible vent to my 
amazement, Dandy Jackson had boarded his 
train and was whirled away. 
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TWILIGHT. 


LikE a wearied, gentle spirit 
That slowly glides away 

In peace and calm contentment, 
So fades the dying day. 


And as the shades of evening 
Are deepening all around, 

He leaves his farewell kisses 
Upon the dewy ground. 


Far sweeter than the midnight, 
Though that is sweet to me, 

When the deep-souled thoughts are surging 
Like the billows of the sea. 


Far fairer than the nuoonday, 
Though that be fair and bright, 

Is the sweet, mysterious marriage 
Between the day and night. 























THE NEW 





THE grim terrors of the Swiss Alps have gradually 
faded under more intimate acquaintance, and travel- 
ers who enjoy nothing but the dangers of the unknown 
and the unforeseen have had to go further afield in 
search of adventures. In a recently published volume, 
‘Climbs in the New Zealand Alps’’ (Fisher Unwin), 
there is to be found an exciting record of what befell 
Mr. FitzGerald’s party, of whom the well-known Swiss 
guide, Mathias Zurbriggen, who had accompanied Sir 
Martin Conway to the Himalayas, was not the least 
important member. 

The Alpine district of New Zealand is in the South- 
ern Island, and although the height of the actual peaks 
falls short of some of the Swiss giants, the snow-fields 
and glaciers are far more extensive. Moreover, the 
total ignorance of the district, notwithstanding inter- 
mittent explorations of Mount Cook since 1852, makes 
mountaineering in New Zealand a very different mat- 
ter from what it has become in Europe. Mount 
Sefton, Mount Tasman and the Haidinger Glacier form 
one district of the New Zealand Alps which, from Mr. 
FitzGerald’s graphic account, should suffice to cool the 
ardor of the ordinary climber. Their dangers, how- 
ever, have to give way before the terrible tempests 
which render the ascent of Mount Cook so perilous, 











MOUNT COOK FROM BELOW FITZGERALD’S SADDLE. 
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COLLAPSE OF A BRIDGE ACROSS A CREVASSE, 


and which add considerably to the diffi- 
culties of the Fox and Eyre Glaciers. It was 
in his descent from the summit of Mount 
Tasman that Mr. FitzGerald found him- 
self in the awkward predicament shown 
in the accompanying illustration, when a 
bridge of ice by which he hoped to tra- 
verse a wide crevasse, suddenly gave way. 
He was in even a worse plight during his 
ascent of Mount Sefton, when he barely 
escaped from a fall of 2,000 feet on to the 
Tuckett Glacier below ; and the storm on 
the Silberhorn and elsewhere must have 
heightened the sense of danger and diffi- 
culty in a very appreciable degree. Mount 
Cook itself presents no special difficulties 
to a practised climber if he wili stick to 
the beaten track. 
suit Mr 


This, however, did not 
FitzGerald, who seems to have 
come upon some of the roughest work on 
the route he selected, to which, as a well- 
earned compliment, his name will hereafter 
be attached. The view, however, from 
FitzGerald’s Saddle gives a characteristic 
idea of the recesses and heights of the 
New Zealand Alps. 
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‘“WaHat'’s name, young asked 
Jim Jagger in a patronizing manner of the new 
boy, 


your -un?”’ 
as he leaned against the gymnasium door 
on the first of the term. 
sha’n’t bite your head off !’ 

‘*T no talk much of Englessh—I 
France.”’ 

‘Oh 
he scanned 


day ‘Speak up—I 


am from 
”? said the other, as 
stranger rather 
not much 


1, 2 Frenchy, are you? 
the dark-eyed 
‘Well, I'm 
talking your language. Here, one of you chaps,”’ 
‘fetch up that boarder, 
young Edwards ; I want him to do some parley- 
vousing.”’ . 
‘Yes, and find out if this new fellow has any 
cake in his trunks,’’ put in another boy suggest- 
ively. ‘*‘My trunks haven’t come from the sta- 
tion yet.’ 
‘** Here, 


Jagger, 


con- 


temptuously. at 


cood 


he shouted, weekly 


Edwards,’ cried the domineering 
pale, delicate-looking little lad was 
thrust forward through the crowd which had col- 
lected, ‘‘air your favorite French a bit, and find 
out from this Mossoo chap if he will join the ball 
team. 


as a 


shyly , 


questioning, 


Very at first Bertie Edwards began his 
as the others stood 
giggling behind him; 
had the new-comer’s history ; 
his name was Emile Le Grand, 
Paris till his father died, 
who lived in the country, had brought him here. 

‘‘He knows nothing about baseball,’’ 
explained to his audience ; 
played, and——”’ 

‘* Well, that settles it !’ 
guessed he was a softy, 


laughing and 
but soon recovering his 
composure, how 
and his home in 


when his grandfather, 


Bertie 
‘“has never seen it 


Jagger burst in. ‘‘] 
for his neck-tie is made 
like a girl’s bow, and his hair sticks up all over 
like a blacking-brush. He’ll do for your chum, 
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Edwards ; } 
of softies togetl 
Jagger in scori 
As Jagger's words carried a good deal of weight 
in Dale House School, it was pretty generally 
thought that Emile was not ‘‘ up to much,”’ 
the saying goes ; and for the first few 
any rate, 
pany or 


mn’t play games either. 


Ha—ha !’ 


A pair 
And off walked 


as 
days, at 
he was left a good deal to his own com- 
to that of Bertie Edwards, a studious, 
little lad, whose health did not permit 
of his joining in any of the rough games. 


sensitive 

“*T say, ye fellows,’’ 
afternoon, 
ground, 
should 


Mi SSOO 


Higgins cried out one 
ball 
going on, ‘‘ you 
and see that little 
curing about on the ropes and 
Edwards and I have been watching him. 
He’s a perfect acrobat. He'll take it out of you, 
at the high jump,’’ Higgins added, 
chievously. 

‘OWill he 


claimed, not 


as came running toward the 
practicing was 


the 


whe 
oO il to 


5 


chap 


‘gym’ 
bars. 


Jagger, mis- 


shall see,’’ the other ex- 

r-pléefsed at the suggestion. ‘‘ It 
takes pluck as well as activity for that. I doubt 
if the little 


Mossoo has much of that commod- 
ity.”’ 


‘“Yes, he] 
hotly ; 
astonishment, 


’ asmall voice exclaimed, rather 


and turning, the boys found, to their 
little champion for Emile in the 
shape of Bertie, whose usually pale face was now 
flushed crimso1 ‘Why, father 
awfully brave soldier.”’ 


to A 


v¢ yung be ok ‘1 


his was an 


fine you know about such things, 


rm,’’ the bigger boy exclaimed, 
Well, get out of the way ; 
a turn at batting now.’’ 
generally recognized that 
gymnasium ; even the old 
omplimented him; and day by 


patronizingly 
Higgins, 

But it 
Emile shon 


and, 
you take 
was soon 
the 


drill-sergeant 
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day the forlorn little French boy began to make 
friends amongst his class-mates, till an event 
happened which at once placed him in the 
position of the most popular boy in the school. 

It occurred in this way : 

One Saturday night, just as the supper-bell 
had rung, a report went through the school that 
a large haystack or a house was on fire about two 
miles distant, and the blaze from it could be dis- 
tinctly seen from the playground. A rush out 
of doors followed, and, sure enough, away across 
the fields a thin column of smoke, on which a 
lurid light was thrown every now and again, was 
plainly visible. 

‘*Tt is in the direction of Mr. Edwards’s house, 
I am afraid !’’ Dr. Crammer exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear! and the nearest fire-engine is at Black- 
ton, fourteen miles away. Boys, we may be of 
help,’’ the kind doctor added. ‘‘ Each of you 
get a pail or a can, and come with me over to 
the fire.’’ 

Nothing could have pleased the whole school 
better. I doubt if ever the good principal had 
been such a popular man as he was at that min- 
ute, when each boy, armed with anything capable 
of holding water that he could lay hands on, was 
following him to the scene of the disaster. 

As the party drew near they quickly discov- 
ered that it was, indeed, Mr. Edwards’s house 
which was ablaze, and the idea that their schools 
fellow Bertie might be in it—for, being a Saturday 
night, he was at home—added to their alarm. 

‘““How kind of you to bring help!’ Mr. Ed- 
wards exclaimed, as he hurried forward and 
wrung the doctor’s hand. ‘‘ You see, the west 
wing is getting almost beyond us. Form in line 
here, boys,’’ he called, ‘‘and pass your buckets 
along as quickly as possible. We have plenty 
of water, I am thankful to say, and it cannot 
surely be long now before the engines are here.”’ 

Everyone worked with a will, and it’ gave 
heart to all when they saw that at last the fire 
was diminishing. Then a terrible thing got 
whispered from one to another in the crowd. 
One of the children was missing, and must be 
somewhere in the burning building. 

‘*T ain’t seen Master Bertie nowheres,’’ a sta- 
bleman remarked. ‘‘ He sleeps in one of them 
top rooms, too,’’ he added, pointing to a floor 
just below the blazing part. 

‘* Bertie !’’—the name caught Emile’s ear. 

“Jagger, take you, please, my bucket,’’ he 
said, in his broken English. 

‘Played out, are you, Mossoo? Well, hand 
it over, then. Mossoo’s in a regular fright ; he’s 
as white as a ghost,’’ Jagger said to the boy 


, 


standing next him, as Emile disappeared from 
his place in the crowd of helpers. 

The fire once more seemed to be gaining 
ground, creeping and licking its way along, fill- 
ing the place with the ghastly flickering glare, 
and crackling and throwing out showers of 
sparks, which went floating and twinkling away 
amidst the curling brown smoke into the night. 
And how hard everybody worked, passing buck- 
ets and saving furniture, when suddenly the 
doubtful whisper became a terrible certainty : 
Bertie was missing, and the stairs leading to the 
west wing were now ablaze. 7 

Just as this fact was known, a face appeared at 
a window on the top floor, and a cry of ‘‘ There 
he is !’’ went up from those working below. 

A ladder was quickly placed against the house, 
but, alas! it did not reach high enough to be of 
use, though Mr. Edwards stood on the summit 
with outstretched arms. Then the horror of the 
situation began to dawn upon everyone. 

Suddenly the window was pushed open, and a 
boy’s figure, without coat or waistcoat, was seen 
upon the parapet outside, with something heavy 
on his back. 

‘*Mossoo! It’s little Mossoo! And he’s got 
Bertie !’’ a number of voices cried, as a bright 
blaze showed the pale but firm face of Emile 
perched up in the dangerous position. 

Then they saw him peer down over the stone. 
work edge, evidently trying to judge how near 
the ladder reached. It was seen that Mr. Ed- 
wards was telling him what to do, and every- 
body watched, saying to himself: ‘‘ But what 
ean be done ?”’ 

‘*Tt works all right, Bertie,”’ Emile was say- 
ing to his friend. ‘‘ Look not you anywhere, 
only hold you tight.”’ 

Then quickly the boy turned himself round, 
and, with his human burden hanging on for 
dear life, lowered himself gently over the para- 
pet toward the anxious father below. The crowd 
stood motionless. Would the boy’s muscles 
bear the strain of such a weight? Lower—lower 
—yes, another moment Mr. Edwards’s strong 
arms were round his son and his preserver, and 
a loud and prolonged cheer broke from the ex- 
cited crowd below as, with his double burden, 
he descended the ladder. 

Then up dashed the fire-engine, and streams 
of water were soon directed upon the flames, and 
everybody worked with such. renewed energy 
that in a short time the rest of the building was 
declared safe, and the Dale Hill boys walked 
home again—all but Emile, who, at Bertie’s 
earnest request, was left behind. 
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On the Monday morning, however, when our 
hero appeared hurrying up the drive, the whole 
school turned out to meet him, and, much to 
Emile’s astonishment, in a twinkling he found 
himself shoulder high, and then on the backs of 
the boys, and, amidst real Yankee hurrahs, was 
carried into the schoolroom. During the morn- 
ing recess one of the first to come up to our hero 
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was Jagger. ‘‘I should like to teach you base- 
ball, if you would let me,’’ he said. : 

‘*T would be so glad to learn,’’ replied Emile, 
looking very pleased, ‘if you thought I really 
could.”’ 

‘‘Rather |’ was all Jagger found himself able 
to reply—but he thought a deal more than he 
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AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. 


CHAPTER 


HE two riders stopped on 
the brink of the gulch 
and tried to see what lay 


below. But an impene- 
trable darkness hid the 
depths, that even in the 
brightest day were 
shrouded in gloom. So 
deep was it, and so precipitous the cafion 
walls, that even in the dry season few would 
have ventured the descent to the pass, and 
though Long Mark rarely paused before any un- 
dertaking he had planned, he did pause now. 

‘*That’s mean. I thought I’d save time by 
crossin’ here. But I don’t care to waste any in 
delving down a trail like this, just to turn round 
at the bottom an’ crawl back’ag’in. Sound’s if 
half the gorge was full.’’ 

‘*Reckon itis. There’s been some big landslides 
a’ready. An hour of a good Californy freshet 
can gen’ally play the mischief with the face of 
natur’, so to say. Aw it rained all night. 
Well, we'll have to goon to the bridge,’ an- 
swered the herder. 

‘‘ How do you know tnat’s there yet? Never 
would one last not much longer’n it was bein’ 
put up.”’ 

* Begun in the 


XIV.—ContINnveED. 


‘*Tt was there when I went down. The wind’s 
risen since, though. So—h’mm. Can’t you see 
something moving down in the gulch? No; not 
over there-—here! Right below us.’’ 

Long Mark leaped to the ground, and bending 
over the of the abyss peered into its 
depths. 

‘** Yes, I do see something. 
animal, 


edge 


Its looks like an 
Couldn’t be a horse, could*it ?”’ 

‘** Don’t see how it,could be—and there. 
other slope’s wuss ’n this one.” 

Mark stepped behind a stone, and thus shaded 
from the sun knelt down and continued his ob 
servations of the deeps below.. From time to 
time his ejaculations reached the herder, who 
had not left his own saddle but had contented 
himself with receiving the other’s report: 

“Say. It acts like a horse. Poot critter! 
How come it there ?”’ 

‘*Strayed, most like.”’ 

‘Well, I'll wait for it to come up. If it’s a 
ridden one we'll hear how the pass is. If’t 
ain’t ws 

This time the pause was so long that the 
herder inquired, ‘‘ Well, the critter a-comin’ 
up?” 

‘* Jerusalem ! 

October number. 
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‘‘Tt--what? What ails you? Anything— 
wrong ?”’ 

Mark tumbled back on the ground and covered 
his eyes with his hand. 

‘‘Blame my eyes! They’re weakern’ water 
somehow. Can’t see straight. Look down your- 
self. What is it?’ 

‘*Tt’s—a—horse. A white horse. As white 
as Miss Pat’s Blanco.’’ 

‘You—sha’n’t say it. It ain’t Blanco. It 
can’t be !”’ 

‘* it ia.” 

‘* Who — who’s —a-ridin’ him !’ 
Corlear, in a tragic whisper. 


demanded 


‘‘Why, man alive, what’s the matter? Crazy? 
The horse is all right.’’ 

‘‘Who’s a-ridin’ him ?’’ again demanded the 
old traveler. 

‘Looks like an—Injun ! 
What does that mean ?”’ 

Mark groaned. 


*Tis—an Injun! 


‘‘Tt means that Blanco’s mistress is—God 
help her !’ 

‘Trash! She’s probably lent him——’’ 

‘‘Trash, yourself! When it’s her life-long 
boast that no other human being ever sat that 
creature’s back! Hold me—when he comes. 
Don’t let me tear the life out of him till he’s told 
his story.”’ 

The herder was convinced that his companion 
was crazed. He was but recovering from a 
wound-fever. It was natural, and he’d better 
lead the poor chap away from the chasm lest he 
should take a notion to throw himself over. Yet 
he hesitated to attempt this. 

The white horse came clearer into view. The 
Indian who bestrode him was also recogniza- 
ble ; at least, by Mark Corlear, who stood with 
clinched fists and rigid face awaiting the result. 

At last Ouleon stood upon the cliff, a few 
feet away. On his face, also, was the gleam of 
recognition. 

** Well ?”’ 

This one word seemed hurled at the new- 
comer by the gray lips of the questioner, Mark. 

‘‘The sefiorita’s horse. I found it wandering 
in the cajion,’’ said Ouleon, quietly. But there 
was a curious gleam in his narrow, dark eyes 
that made the herder think he had not one but 
two crazed men to deal with. 

‘¢ And the sefiorita, where is she ?”’ 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders, and some- 
thing like a smile flitted over his otherwise im- 
passive face. 

‘* Ask of the flood below.”’ 

‘Liar !’’ yelled Mark, and leaped at the red 


man’s throat. But even as he did so the sicken- 
ing possibility that the Indian’s suggestion might 
be true sent his hand palsied to his side. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SEARCH BEGUN. 

Tue herder stepped between these two; but 
he need have feared no violence. 

Mark felt that he was treating with a rattle- 
snake, but he knew also that he would gain no 
point by further aggravating the red man’s 
hatred. He asked, as quietly as he could : 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Ts not the white man wise? Could one live 
in yonder torrent? Listen !’’ 

The sound of the roaring water came distinctly 
to them in the lull of the wind, and the sun 
darkened appreciably. Mark looked upward. 
Heavy clouds were already sweeping up from 
every quarter to cover the heavens with a pall. 
It would rain presently—even as it had not 
rained before. One would want shelter then ; 
but—Patience. 

‘‘Hark! Did you see her dead body ?”’ 

‘*No body could remain in one spot for an in- 
stant. Already there are trees from a score of 
miles away lying down there. One should look 
for the young ranch-mistress yonder.’’ He 
pointed to the far distance westward. 

Mark’s anger suddenly flamed afresh. 

‘*T understand you, scoundrel! What you 
know you will not tell. Well, then, Pll find a 
way to wrest your secret out of your pizen old 
body, or I'll die tryin’ it! I know you. It was 
you I rode along the trail with that Christmas 
Eve. It was you, you serpent, who poisoned 
the Fairy Spring, where you hoped that the best 
friend an Indian ever had would surely drink— 
why, only heaven and your fiendish soul know. 
Soul—you ain’t got any! But hear me well. I 
was sent upon your trail then, and in time. By 
whom?’ Mark raised his hand above, and the 
superstitious nature of the mission-trained In- 
dian recoiled. 

‘‘The white man is wise. If he wishes to seek 
the girl that some call ‘Princess’ in the cafion, 
I will help him. I know the way, even in a 
flood.’’ 

‘‘H’m! And a direct road you’d lead me, 
wouldn’t you? No, you obliging rattlesnake ! 
I’ll stay this side the gulch a minute longer. Then 
there’]l be so many men out over these mount- 
ains, that you can’t see the ground for the thick- 
ness of them. Men—men—I tell you, searching 
for Pat, with souls in their bo‘lies ; an’ they’ll 
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But, 
I ragin’ an’ wastin’ time here 
Pat ain’t dead ; she can’t be; 
She'll come home 


\n’ maybe there won’t be 


shoot every derned Injun on sight! 
long. What am 
for? Our little 
that never was writ—never ! 
all right. 

in the land 
natic- 


SO 


vengeance 
You're a fa- 
-a sort of leader or would-be in your na- 
tion! Yi 
at Washir 
White F 
That’s why yor 


you can 


I’ve heard of you. 


yu aspire to sit in the great pow-wow 
ston, and smoke pipes with the Great 
ither of this people. 
re after money everlastin’ ly, 
and | 
Well, mayb 

I’ve heard 
bottom of the 


(lo seek al 


eT 


here American 
ith a big spread o’ glory ; 
believe that vou 
you'll get it 
tell there was 
‘Devil’s Pitfall,’ 
It’s a safer 
the blood of 
Before the awestruck herder could realize what 
was happening or the Indian defend himself, 
Long Mark had lifted Ouleon in his mighty arms 


over the cliff. 


are after it now. 
’ maybe you won't ! 
the 


down yonder. 


plenty at 
even that, than buying it with 


ingel—of our Pat! 


and hurled him 

Then, with the air of one who had tried to do 
his first dut and was eager for the next, | 
sprang to Ichabod’s back, slipped his hand 
Rlanco’s rein, and rode furiously away 

The herder pushed his broncho after. The lit- 
tle beast had caught the infection of the hour, 
and ‘‘did himself proud, for he clicked it with 


i¢ 


through 


the ’rabian,’’ his master afterward explained. 
Presently he came alongside, and Long Mark 
paused. He had thought over a dozen plans, 
only to reject each in its turn. He turned to 
this native mountaineer in a last hope of aid. 
‘“Can’t you find another way—a shorter—to 
the Folding he 
smiled grimly I al- 


Before we 


Mine didn’t seem to work ’’- 
‘yet I’m glad I took it. 


glad when | go it blind. 


ways am 
raise a general hullabaloo on the strength of an 
Injun’s lyin’ —’ cause like as not he stole Blanco, 
an’ our Patience is up there a-waitin’ for him 
this minute—it’s common-sense to go to the last 
place we know her to be at, an’ find her there- 
if we ec If we can’t, an’ if—if—she ain’t 
nevermore to be found, then prepare for an In- 
jun war such as never went down in no United 
States history ; 


ination, 


an. 


an’ that’]] mean a clean exterm- 
root, branch an’ blossom, o’ the whole 
breed. Do you?” 
‘We'd better try the bridge. 
in 
harm’s come 
north.”’ 

But when they reached it the bridge had long 
been gone. Fragments of its glittering strands 
hung fluttering from the abutments, and Long 
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k lower still; for despite his 
| of dire foreboding. 

s bad. The Folding’s on the 
we've got to get there. We've 
dabout road ; a road that no- 
» had tracked sheep over those 

uld ever have remembered, 
a road so difficult 
e they gave it up and faced 
over that the path they had 
Then 
ice and crept forward, inch 
st, spent in strength and 
-hly-falling rain, they reached 
d into it. 


follow : 


jually impossible. 


them was old Gaspar, who 
oking all the while at the 
Did she send him back ?”’ 

I fetched him back, 
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Corlear was again almost 
th fear and anxiety. 
se, and understood the other 
He told briefly all the happen- 
t the Folding, and the bravery 
Eliot had ridden away on 
would undertake, to bring as- 
unded man. 


ce 


ind down as he listened, grad- 
ner, with the calmness which 
Everything seemed forcing 


hat the Indian’ Ouleon’s story 


vet again and again did his loyal 


credence. 


it shall not be. Only this 


er coming through the rain, fair 
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with blossoms, fuller of health 


body else I know—and now— 
bear it; I must be after her!’ 


d of interrogation arrested him. 


He leaned his head against 


Ichabod’s shoulder, and that sympathetic ani- 
mal seemed to shudder in unison. 
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Then something came into his mind that he 
had once heard his beloved Patience say: ‘‘If 
ever there is anything that I can do for anybody 
that will help them, I will do it. That's life, 
Dad says, to be kind and helpful always.”’ 

‘‘Bless her! she’s showing me the way, and 
I'll follow it blind. Who knows where it may 


wider, if less profitable, practice than he could 
possibly have attained if in a quieter sphere. 
A short time enabled him to give the patient re- 
lief and a possible chance for recovery. But he 
had gotten himself into business. All who had 
been injured in the mélée, save a few of the In- 
dians, pressed round him to have him examine 

















‘(LONG MARK HAD LIFTED OULEON IN HIS MIGHTY ARMS AND HURLED HIM OVER THE CLIFr.”’ 


lead?’’ As this thought came to steady his re- 
solves he turned quietly toward old Gaspar. 
‘‘Where is this Sam Brush? I’m a sort of doc- 
tor myself, and I’ve taken enough bullets out of 
people to sink a ship. I'll help him.”’ 

He was quite able. He had been a surgeon in 
his youth, and his roving life had given him a 


their own wounds, and to assure them that old 
Gaspar’s skill was sound. 

‘*Great Cesar! Do you think I can stay 
fooling here? Don’t you know that the girl who 
came to stop your quarreling and shame you 
into manhood again may be lying at the bottom of 
yonder gulch? However, she went for a doctor, 
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If not the one she was after, then 
Now, is that the end? 
Yes, you’re all right. Then, I’m off. Who'll 
lend his fresh horse to me? Who will ride with 
me himself? For Blanco and my old Ichy boy 
must rest first. Now, quick !”’ 
‘Where to, sefior ?”’ 

Anywhere that it directs— 
straight to our precious sefiorita, if it pleases !’’ 


and I’m he. 
as good a fellow, too. 


‘¢ Heaven knows. 


In ten minutes a goodly band had assembled. 
Not so large as it should have been by the loss of 
the wounded, and of those who must do double 
duty at the corrals, but still enough to 
every at all familiar trail between the Upper 
Folding and the ranch-house which should 
prove passable. 

But fruitless of result, to +d or halt that 
search by Long Mark’s questions as he entered 
Mrs. Rutger’s presence with the announcement, 
‘‘There’s an Injun in the case.”’ 


scour 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TULITA AND DAVID, 


Ir was a fortnight after the uprising at the 
Upper Folding. During all this time not a trace 
had been found of the missing Patience, though 
thousands of men were still, and had been, con- 
tinually searching for some sign of her where- 
abouts, alive or dead. 

Opinion was about equally divided as to these 
two possibilities, and nothing was so widely dis- 
cussed through all the reading world as her 
misfortune. For those who had never heard of 
David Eliot, the ‘‘Sheep King,’’ heard of him 
as the stricken father, bereaved of his only child. 
Ministers in their pulpits pointed a moral on the 
vanity of wealth, by this affliction, and how little 
all the world would avail if one lost what was 
dearer than his own soul. 

What, indeed, 
him then ? 
they had ever heen—a power for good in the 


Eliot’s dollars ta 
In themselves as much, perhaps, as 


were David 


world ; but she who was to have lived after him. 
and taken a lifetime to dispense what it had 


taken his lifetime to accumulate—where was 
she? 
Mrs. Rutger had not left Santa Paula. She 


felt that her coming there had been a fortu- 
nate thing, for she was able, somewhat, to relieve 
David from the strain of meeting 
answering questions; though save 
for the haggard look upon his fine face and the 


her cousin 


people and 


sad alteration in his appearance, the man gave 
little sign of what he endured during that fort- 
night of suspense. 
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This night she felt impelled to seek him, where 
he had shut himself in his own library ; but on 
the way thither she met old Mark, who looked 
scarcely less w than Mr. Eliot himself, but 
who had not once abandoned hope. 

“Oh, Mr. Corlear! I want advice. There’s a 
girl in one of the rooms who says she must see 
my cousin—that she has news for him.”’ 

“Who is she 


‘* An Indian princess.’’ 

‘*They’re all that. The whole pisen race is 
made up of th bility. That red devil was 
one——’’ 

‘*Don’t! please don’t mention him. You al- 
ways get so ang! |——”’ 

‘* And, ma’al 

‘*T_-somebody told me—it seemed 





‘Sort of wil nd Westerny, eh? Well, I 
know what you mean. The herder told you—he 
I did 
canon wall, and—— 
‘“Oh, how dreadful !’’ 

** And—brace up !—I'd do it ag’in for half the 
provocation. Humph! Call thata sin? I call 
it righteous judgment, an’ not half enough of it. 
The fewer such critters are alive the better for 
the world at large. That’s your Injun for you. 
Like ’em still?’’ 

‘*T think they can’t be all 
looks noble, and she is beautiful.” 

‘*That rat Ouleon was noble-lookin’, too; I 
reckon you'd call him beautiful. 


told you true. send that pisen serpent 


” 


a-flying over th 


bad. This girl 


I’ve seen him 

ou seem flustered.” 

ver knew until just now—until 
that the suspected murderer, 


on the streets—but \ 
‘tT am: Im 
this girl told m« 
the man you killed 
** Hold on, ma’an 
Proceed.”’ 
‘Was that { 
rows that I p 


the snake I hope I killed. 


looking seller of bows and ar- 


ized in Los Angeles. So he 


must have bi the same who poisoned the 
spring, also?”’ 
‘Exactly. Nice chap, wa’n’t he? That’s the 


kind women 1 fools of ; like the real mur- 
that they loatl with posies, 
*stead of curses Bosh ! life makes me tired.’’ 

Mrs. Rutger smiled patiently. 
to have a great ird for this rough-spoken old 
| not mind in the least his 
She 


dlerers in prisons 


She had grown 
traveler, and s li 
contempt for 

returned to her sul 


‘This girl sa 


things she approved. 
ject with a gentle smile. 
it she must see David, and 
nobody else ; t the news she has to give must 
be given to h ersonally ; and that she must 
rsonal pledge that the reward 


cranted her. What shall I do? 


have his own 
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Is it worth while to disturb him? Yet she ap- 
pears so straightforward and——’’ 

‘‘Spare me, ma’am. Well, let’s put it t’ other 
way. You nor I don’t believe her news is worth 
a continental. Well, that’s all right. But, if 
you were David Eliot, would you lose a single 
chance? There’s a million cranks writin’ an’ 
offerin’ suggestions ; but if one out o’ the mil- 
lion is good, why, it’s worth tryin’—so it ’ pears 
to me.”’ 

‘You are right. T’ll go to him.’’ 

In a moment she had been bidden to enter 
the library, but her heart sank as Mr. Eliot 
looked up so eagerly, and she realized that the 
father’s hope of good news would never die. To 
encourage that hope only to see it wither again 
seemed the refinement of cruelty. 

‘Well, Hortense, what is it?’’ His tone was 
abrupt, and showed the strain he was under. 

‘*There’s a girl—an Indian girl—here who 
says she has news for you, and she will give it 
to nobody else. Do you wish to see her?’ 
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‘‘At once!’ He rose as he spoke, and it 
grieved her again to think of his sudden confi- 
dence being in vain, as it most likely would 
prove. ‘‘At once, Hortense! Where is she? 
Quick !’ 

‘* Wait here; I'll bring her. There are curi- 
ous people about, eager to hear all that we learn, 
and she especially desires privacy.”’ 

**Quickly, then, cousin, please !’’ 

‘*Surely.”* 

She hurried away and came back directly, fol- 
lowed by a tall girl whose bearing reminded 
David Eliot forcibly of his lost Patience. There 
was the same erect and graceful carriage, the 
same proud setting of the head, the same direct- 
ness of manner ; but with these the resemblance 
ended. For Patience’s fairness was this olive 
skin ; the eyes, alike in color, were utterly un- 
like in shape ; and this girl’s head was crowned 
by a plait of smooth, dark braids where, on Pa- 
tience’s own, would have glowed a mass of 
golden curls. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE BIRTHDAY PICNIC. 


Tue winter days are merry 
With sparkling sun and rime; 
But I am glad my birthday comes 
In glorious summer-time ! 


So, early in the morning, 
With eager hearts we rise; 
We must be starting on our way 
Before one dewdrop dries. 


And Baby is the Driver, 
And Willie draws the load, 
And Daisy pushes us behind 
Along the sunny road. 
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DOVETAIL 


How Many boys possess the handy little 
‘tool’? Iam going to describe? A very small 
proportion, I venture to answer. And yet, in my 
humble opinion, it should find a place in every 
boy’s tool-chest, for even professionals do not 
scorn its use. There is no doubt but that it 
greatly facilitates dovetailing, by conducing to 
uniformity, and consequently gives a better ap- 
pearance and finish to work. It is inexpensive, 
costing but a few cents for material ; and there 


Through many a lane and meadow 
We ride, and never stop, 

Until we check our panting horse 
Upon the green hill-top. 


Beneath the shady beeches, 
Beside the stream’s cascade, 

We spread the basket’s goodly store, 
And picnic in the shade. 


And there all day we frolic, 
Till sunlight hours are past: 
The happiest birthday in the world 
Must have an end at last! 
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MARKERS. 


is not one boy in a hundred, if possessed of or- 
dinary intelligence, who. will fail to add the tool 
to his list if he will only pay a little attention to 
my instructions. 

Procure a piece of sheet brass 1-16 inch thick, 
1? inch long, and { inch wide. Make careful 
tracing of fig. 1, and paste it on your piece of 
brass. When dry, go carefully round the inside 
line with a fine, sharp, hard chisel ; the object is 
to remove the piece which I may call a B. Then 




















DOVETAIL 


file up the rough edges, both inside and out, 
off 


a 


very square, true and smooth. Now clean 
and polish both surfaces. Halve it 
scratched mark at the dotted line B. Place it in 
your vice, and be eareful to have the dotted line 
flush and true with the top edge of the jaws. 


by 





secrew up 
tightly, and 
with your 
hammer beat 





down the pro- 
jecting end un- 
til it stands 
out at a right 
angle. Your marker is now finished. I 
endeavored to make fig. 2 comprehensive as 
possible. A few words of explanation, 
ever, will further simplify its use to those who 
may not have mastered the rudimentary princi- 
ples of dovetailing. 
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how- 


I would have you choose for a first attempt a 
piece of } inch board, a foot long 
and 44 inches wide. Plane it up 
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pencil lines to the dotted line 
‘the pencil marks on the wood. 
ep slightly outside of the lines 
tails, and slightly inside of the 


} 
t 


ie corresponding indentures. 
end, 
ing up the dovetail along the 


| the 


where pis engraved, is 


pieces represented by E 
d with mallet and chisel. The 
cut half way through, 
repeat. Ihave thought it 
» show the marker in position at 
marked ready for cutting, and 
is it should appear when fin- 


one ;: 


7 } 
ina 


s at A the corresponding inden- 
the dovetails have to be glued. 

be struck by the aid of the 
m the finished ‘‘ pins.’’ Com- 
il you will easily understand 
Saw the sides of the in- 
ntures and chisel out the ends. 
the ‘‘pins”’ fit too tightly, they 


ons. 


smooth and true, then saw it in e | | 0. ust be carefully tapered before 
the middle. I must warn you to tli Lyd |... cS m ing driven home. If the fit 
have the ends square. c aA =B is perfect, glue up; and, when 
At Z inch from the end, square iry, clean off the slightly pro- 
right round the piece on which you jecting ends of the dovetails. 
decide to cut the ‘‘ pins,’’ as the Remember when setting out your 
dovetail is sometimes called. The ork to allow for this slight pro- 
mark should be made with the tion (as was done in the pres- 
corner of a sharp chisel, but do instance), and you will avoid 
not apply too much _ pressure. ‘scraggy ’’ appearance to your 
The dotted line at p is the one I rk 
am alluding to; the others you Fic. 2. These remarks apply to all 
may mark with a sharp-pointed pencil. First kinds of box-making, but it may not be gener- 
find out the place for the short dotted lines ally known that in box-making the lid is in- 
A, B and ¢ In the present instance A comes cluded in the first operation, top and bottom 


exactly in the centre of your wood, B and « 
inch from either outside. (I may remark in pa- 
renthesis that in setting out box, ete., it 
is correct to begin and finish with half a dove- 
tail. ) 
the lines on the line p with your compasses, and 
on the back side. 

Now take your marker, and place it in the 
position shown at fig. 2 ; 


i 
a 


It is sufficient to prick off the positions of 


the slot a to be oppo- 
site the marks pricked on the line p. 
with your pencil, accurately mark the 
dovetails top and back. Then of the 
straight edges of the marker, when you have re- 


You can 
now, 
either 


versed it, will form a guide by which to strike 
the narrow edge of the ‘‘ pin.’’ In this way you 
mark as many dovetails as the nature of your 
work may require. 

You must now take a fine tenon-saw and cut 





fixed in posit 
the lid is stru 
care that the | 
merely saw rou 
of a box and 
the lid corres 
pond in size 
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is easily 
tained. By all 
means, boys, 
learn the 
of dove -tail- 


ing, 


art 
as you 
can advanta- 
geously apply 
it to so many 
forms of work 


then the section required for 
rougd with your gauge, taking 
halves a dovetail, and then you 


{the line. In this way the body 
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BEAR-SHOOTING FROM A WHALEBOAT. 
Ir is the fifth of May in Greenland. Break- ice-blocks groups of snow-birds and loons plume 
fast is over, and the first mate leans with themselves in the rich sunshine, taking no notice 


me against the engine-room top. The chief, 
as the engineer is called, lies cross-armed out of 
the window, and there is much gossip going. 
The ship slips along softly through mixed ice, 
under staysails and jib, and the watch on deck 
pace up and down the half-deck or hang idly 
over the bow. Everyone is in fine humor, not 
excepting the carpenter, even, who has the con- 
centrated essence of grumbling in him. In fact, 
it is a day that defies ill-humor, a day to set a 
man shouting for pure healthfulness. 

Suddenly there is a hail from the crow’s nest. 

‘* Below there !”’ 

The mate springs up the bridge ladder and 
looks up. 

‘‘A bear on the starboard quarter.!’’ shouts 
the man, indicating where with the glass in his 
hand. 

‘Starboard quarter?’’ queries the first, pre- 
paring to fix the bridge binocular. 

The man answers in the affirmative, and adds: 

“Just now swimming across an open, sir. 
You’ ll catch it across the sheets of the after boat, 
there.”’ 

The mate sets the glass to his fancy and stares 
hard. Suddenly he rams it into its case again, 
and descends hastily. 

‘* Lower away a half-boat!’’ he sings. ‘‘A 
bear astern of us !”’ 
‘* Ay, ay, sir!’’ from the watch, who ran for- 
ward and slipped the falls, dropping the boat 
from the davits with a splash. 

‘Will you shoot it, doctor?’’ asks the mate, 
with an anxiety I note and understand. 

‘*No, thanks; I'll row.’’ 

His face expands with a beam of pleasure, 
and he bolts into the engine-room for his ‘‘ Ex- 
press.”’ 

Now we are off, and the hull of the old bark 
sits dark behind us. The sea is like a mirror, 
scarce ruffed by the light air that swings and 
flaps and again grips tight in the staysails. Ice 
blocks, fanciful in shape beyond all human imag- 
inings, and colored in delicate pinks and greens 
and blues, float motionless around us. Number- 
less birds circle us, weaving shadow patterns below 
them, and filling the air with soft whishings and 
occasional discordant outcries. Then on stray 


of us as we pass. And now and then a floe-rat 
breaks the surface before us, or rears up astern 
like a risen float after a big bite, to satisfy the 
insatiable curiosity of seal nature. 

But the bear comes in sight standing on a lone 
block. 

‘*T think he’s all right,’’ says the mate. ‘‘ He 
looks like standing. Anyway the nearest scance 
is a good quarter-mile off, and he’ll need to start 
soon if he means to make it.”’ 

‘*He’s plenty time, Bob 


begins. 





” the steersman 
And the very same instant the bear be- 
gins roaring. A fine bass voice the chap has, 
too. 

‘‘That’s a lad wi’ a soprani,’’ declares a man 
in the waist, at which tlie rest take a chuckle. 

‘¢ Bother it, he’s off !’’ exclaims the steerer. 

We screw our necks round and catch a glimpse 
of a white wreath of broken water, marking its 
plunge. Then we bend determinedly to our 
oars. The water slaps hard at our bow, and 
there is no doubt but we are slipping along. 

“Good hand wi’ his’n,’ 
grunts the steersman. ‘‘ We're gaining on him 
though, my lads. If I didn’t think for a bit 
but we'd see his heels.” 

That isn’t to be, though. We are making up 
fast—almost within shot now. 
is a good hundred yards off. 


’ 


them paddles 0’ ’ 


The scance, too, 


The mate ships his oar and takes up his posi- 
tion in the bow. Every second or so the bear 
turns its head to note our approach, and growls 
savagely, showing, as it does so, a fine set of 
ivories. 

‘*Stop rowing,’’ says the first, and at once 

We turn to watch the ter- 
mination of the chase. It is a short affair in 
this case. The boat has steadied. There is a 
report, a plunge, a fountain of broken water, an 


the order is obeyed. 


uplifting of the grim forepaws, a despairing roar, 
and the bear is dead, floating back upward, the 
center of a crimsoning circle. 

We slip a coil of rope round it, and make this 
fast to the tackle aft. 
our oars, and pull after the ship, which is now 
more than a mile off, its yards showing black 
and threadlike against the white glitter of the 
ice-reflection on the horizon. 


Then we bend again to 
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Ove of the insistent demands made upon fiction is 
that it shall amuse and entertain. A novel that is dull 
and requires forced attention, whatever other merits it 
may possess, loses half its value and all its charm. In 
‘The Embassy Ball’’ (F. Tennyson Neely, New York 
Virginia Rosalie Coxe fully satisfies these requirements 
and has fulfilled another one as well—that of portray- 
ing scenes and characters with which she is familiar, 
and in a way that leaves little to be desired. The story 
sparkles with life and vivacity, and is replete with epi- 
grammatic sayings. It is written in two parts, the first 
of which is told autobiographically by the hero, De- 
lancy Courtney, who has just returned from a five 
years’ sojourn abroad. Mrs. Coxe has invested him 
with an egotism that shows that she has studied men 
to some purpose. In the second part the thread of the 
story is taken up and related by the author. While 
Mrs. Churchill is not the heroine of the story, when 
considered in the old-time way, she is by all odds the 
personality to whom attaches the most interest. If a 
**dry-as-dust ’’ eritie were allowed to form an opinion of 
an author, I should be ready to judge that some of the 
pertinent, witty and odd things with which this char- 
acter is credited would come very naturally in conver- 
sation from Mrs. Coxe herself. One pessimistic remark 
is in regard to life, where she speaks of it as ‘‘a disa- 
greeable dose that we must gulp down in a hurry if we 
do not want it to taste bad. Taken quickly, like 
a bad pill, it is endurable ; taken slowly, it is like sip- 
ping cod-liver oil or some other nauseous dose.’’ A 
man’s verdict in regard to marriage is that “it is only 
a polite way of putting a halter around one’s neck.”’ 
This book of Mrs. Coxe’s can be described in no more 
terse and true way than by calling it an “‘ up-to-date’ 
society no and it leads one to expect that she will 
do still better work in the future. 


ob 

It is many times inconvenient to handle an una- 
bridged dictionary in order to ‘ look up” a word. The 
ordinary abridged editions rarely contain the word you 
seek. To meet both these objections and to overcome 
them —the first fully, the latter nearly so— Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls have issued an octavo edition of 
their Standard Dictionary, to be known popularly as 
The Student’s Standard Dictionary, abridged from the 
“arger and more comprehensive work, and yet retain- 
ing the salient features of excellence and value of that 
now well-known edition. This book has been awaited 
with widespread interest and anticipation both by 
leading educators and the general public. It gives the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning and etymology 
of over sixty thousand words and phrases, with syno- 
nyms and antonyms, and also an appendix of proper 





names, foreign phrases, faulty diction, disputed pro- 
nunciations, abl 
tion from whi 
empty-handed. 


eviations, ete., ete.—a sea of informa- 
o literary fisherman need return 


In the spelling and pronunciation of words the edit- 
ors had the ad\ ge of the aid and supervision of fifty 
leading philologists and educators of the world, and by 
a simple systet the case of disputed pronunciations 
one may readily see those which were preferred by the 
members of the mittee and those given by the lead- 
ing dictionaries—as, for instance, that word of many 


pronunciations dvertisement,”’ is given thus: ‘ Ad- 
vertisement, ad-ver’tiz-ment, C.! FE.) S. W.! Wr.! 43 :— 


ad’’ver-taiz’-ment, C.* E.2 M.? W.? Wr.? 12.” The pro- 
nunciation is accurately indicated by the Scientific Al- 
phabet which s prepared and promulgated, after 
critical investigations, by the American Philological 
Association. 


The definitions are definitive, clear, exact, and as 
thorough as possible, giving the accurate and recent 
meanings, dist ns, as well as the etymology of 
each word traced back in a direct line. 


Not the least 
heading of ‘‘ Fault 
aid in the corre 


able is the department under the 
Diction,’”? which is designed as an 
f many faults common in speech 
and writing, a1 
be advised. 
Another feat 


onsultation of which is much to 


marked value is the system of 


synonyms and t ms, Which no one can fail to ap- 
preciate who has ever had occasion to write to any 
extent. 

The above at t a few hints and suggestions of the 


mine of inforn tained in this handy volume. 


In conclusion fHicfént to say that it is not a lux- 

ury, but a necessity, and worth many times the amount 

of money necessary to place it by one’s side. It is in- 

valuable.—[ Fu « Wagnalls, New York. Cloth, $2. 
+ 


‘The Flowers of Life,’’ by Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 


Drexel Biddle, | ielphia), is a collection of essays 
my apologies Emerson) and ‘‘remarks’’? which 
have done some good at least. Their pubiieation fur- 


nished employ! for the printers and binders. 


oh 


8 

Charles H. Crandall has issued a collection of his 
poems in a litt ‘lume which he calls ‘‘ The Chords 
of Life’’ (The A r, Springdale, Conn.) The initial 
poem is probably the best. There is none of them of 
any great merit, nor yet are they as poor as many of 
those which enominated ‘‘magazine poems,” 
though some of them are reprints from leading period- 
icals and newspapers. They deserve no especial praise, 
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and yet do not warrant condemnation, while some of 
them may strike a responsive chord in many a reader’s 
life. ob 

A unique book in its way is ‘‘Sunny Life of an Inva- 
lid,”? by Prof. C. Howard Young. The author has been 
an invalid for over twenty-six years, the last fourteen 
of which he has been confined to his bed with what, 
on enumeration, is a startling complication of ills. As 
he says in one place, in reply toa question: ‘There 
are about seven hundred diseases, and I have had them 
all, or am about to have them.’’ Certainly not a state of 
affairs calculated to make one cheerful, or regard life as 
“sunny.’’ Yet the book is written ina breezy, hali- 
humorous vein, full of philosophic resignation, and 
with the intent to ‘‘ encourage sick men to bear their 
burdens patiently, and even joyfully, and with love.” 
Not an easy task, surely, and yet here is one man who 


’ 


has evidently succeeded in doing so, and ‘‘ what man 
has done, man can do.’’ The book isa lesson in patient 
resignation, a sermon to those who have health and 
yet complain, and an exposition of the fact that nothing 
is so bad but that it might be worse. 


+ 


The sub-title of ‘‘ Facts and Fakes about Cuba’’ 
(George Munroe’s Sons, New York), by George Bron- 
son Rea, who signs himself ‘ Field Correspondent of 
The New York Herald,”’ is ‘‘ A Review of the Various 
Stories Circulated in the United States Concerning the 
Present Insurrection.’’ It might more truthfully have 
been called ‘“‘ A Perversion of the Various Stories, etc., 
to Suit the Taste of The New York Herald.”’ The 
author painstakingly perverts all he saw, to the dis- 
credit of the patriots, and to a laudation of the Spanish 
government and generals. In his introduction he speaks 
of the Cuban leaders as being ‘‘ opera boujfe generals,’’ 
though he grudgingly admits to ‘‘a certain admira- 
tion’ for that gallant hero, Antonio Maceo, “ despite 
his color.’’ 


Noble magnanimity! Further on he says: 
“Is it any wonder that my letters to the Herald, while 
he (Maceo) was alive, had a tendency to favor the 
Cuban cause?’’ as though an apology were needed for 
‘‘a tendency to favor the Cuban cause.’’ Possibly it 
was, since it conflicted with his employers’ idea of what 
“‘tendency”’ his letters should take. In speaking of 
General Gomez he deems it necessary to put the ad- 
jective ‘‘renowned”’ in quotation marks of sarcasm, 
and says that he ‘‘soon began to see the rottenness of 
the whole affair.”” The ‘‘rottenness’’ of a seople 
striving for liberty against a decadent, brutal, cruel and 
blood-thirsty monarchy and its butcher-generals! Had 
Mr. Rea been living in 1776 he probably would have 
seen the ‘rottenness’’ of the struggle of the American 
patriots, and have been as bitter in his denunciations 
of them as he is of these men, who are imbued with 
the same spirit. He does well, in his opening para- 
graph, to say that his is a ‘thankless task.”” Yes; we 
are not all deaf to the cries and blind to the horrors 
with which that ‘‘unhappy island”’ is afflicted. As 
nar as I can gather his meaning, Mr. Rea, to use a 
euphuism, insinuates that he alone, of all the corre- 
spondents of American newspapers, has told the truth. 
He calls the account of Maceo’s murder ‘“‘the greatest 
insult and calumny perpetrated during the war.’’ Mr. 


Rea forgets his cue ; according to his philanthropic and 
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humanitarian friends, the Spanish, there is no ‘‘ war”’ 
in Cuba. 

The meaning of words as well as of actions depends 
much upon the point of view. According te Mr. Rea, 
when the Spaniards put a Cuban to death they ‘‘ exe- 
cute’? him; when the case is reversed, and a Spaniard 
suffers the death penalty, it is ‘‘murder.”’ Of the Cu- 
ban women he says ‘‘ the majority cannot aspire to any- 
thing higher than seamstress or washerwoman,’’ and 
characterizes those few whom he found with the active 
forces as being, with one exception, ‘‘ dissolute.’’ 
Verily Mr. Rea would make a fair specimen of a Span- 
iard himself. Were it not for the exigencies of space, 
I should like to give some more of the many similar 
samples of Mr. Rea’s ‘‘ Facts’’; but I have already 
wasted too many words upon both him and his book. 
To Spaniards, haters of Cuba, and to all those who op- 
pose the American idea and spirit of liberty, the book 
will furnish a plentiful supply of the material they 
seek to support their views. To a reader with any idea 
of justice the book possesses no merit whatever. 


+ 


Although the demonstrated ability to write one suc- 
cessful story does not always insure a repetition of the 
same, still, when one has thoroughly enjoyed the work 
of an author, they pick up a new book bearing the 
same name with confidence and an anticipation of 
pleasure. ‘A Social Highwayman”’ was so widely 
read, and became so much of a favorite both as a book 
and a play, that it paved the way for the acceptance of 
Elizabeth Phipps Train’s latest story, ‘‘A Queen of 
Hearts”? (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia). It is 
written autobiographically, and in the person of a 
member of the theatrical profession, who makes the 
confident assertion that a woman can remain loyal to 
the highest ideals of true womanliness and rectitude of 
life, and yet occupy the place of a sensational dancer. 
The interest of the book depends largely upon the con- 
trasting of the private and the public life of the hero- 
ine, the author emphasizing the fact of the dual réle— 
that of the woman as a woman and the artist as an art- 
ist—remarking that the scanty apparel her part neces- 
sitated ‘‘ was as much a tool of stagecraft as is the sur- 
geon’s scalpel an implement necessary to his profes- 
sion.”?’ To say that the book compares very favorably 
with the author’s former story is to give it praise 
enough to all who read that highly entertaining novel. 

ab 

In ‘The Exploits of Myles Standish,’’ Henry John- 
(‘Muirhead Robertson’’) deals with the early as 
well as the later life of that hero. He says: ‘‘Com- 
paratively little is known with certainty of the first 
thirty-six years of the life of Myles Standish. In deal- 
ing with this period the author has used the license of 
probability and inference to supply the deficiency of 
accredited facts.’’ So the story opens with an account 
of the boyhood of the great Puritan soldier, in Lanca- 
shire, England ; dealing then with his experience as a 
soldier in Holland, his joining the Puritan Separatists, 
the departure for America, and his numerous exploits 
and adventures in the wild, unsettled country, and the 
quiet ending of his turbulent, exciting life, ‘ very 
auncient and full of dolourous pains,”’ in 1656. 


J. FREDERIC THORNE. 
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Some men have greatness thrust upon them, and 
others thrust themselves upon the great. 

If ever education takes a foothold in Russia, that 


foothold will first heavily press the very step of the 


autocratic 4 


If people when they meet could know half the work- 


throne. 


another’s minds, the recoils from the shocks 
might overbalance 


ings of one 


creation. 


. 


iorning of life Happiness awakens first ; in 
Hope awakens first ; in the 
is Care. 


+ 


The first tender words and the first warm looks of a 
lover are as sacred to a maiden as to a mother are the 
first little shoes of her eldest born. 


+ 


Surrogate and probate courts all over the Union have 
altered an old proverb so as to read: ‘‘ Where there’s 
a will there’s —to contest it.”’ 


+ 


sort of 


In the n 
the morning of mid-age 


morning of old age it 


a way 


Many a man is a social revolver—going off 
with a pleasant report when conversation’s trigger is 


pulled, and sometimes, when carefully touched, missing 


fire. of 
ord loveth a cheerful giver,”’ said the 
had 


‘‘except the giver of 


“The I 


to his oldest parishioner, 


parson 


whom he been boring 


and she added, 


b 


with platitudes ; 
advice.”’ 


The French lover, in a moment of ecstasy, exclaimed 
to the matter-of-fact English girl, ‘Je ?adore’’ when 
she poutingly said, ‘‘ Perhaps it is best—some one may 


and then went and shut the door. 


+ 


A witty scholar in a geography class at a feminine 

Kentucky, and answered : 
fuller of kernels than 

and where its colonels are fuller of corn.”’ 


+ 


A correspondent sends the Portfolio a clipping from 


be listening,”’ 


school was asked to describe 
‘A State 


any other, 


in which the corn 


the Bristol (R. L.) Phenix, containing an account of an 
accident that recently befell one Judas Naylor, thus 
showing t fie our statement that the appellation of 
Judas or Nero had never been given toa male child 


was incorrect. We certainly thought it perfectly safe 
to make this assertion, as it is inconceivable that a 
mother or father should name a child after Judas. 





social freedom for woman’’ 
iniscuity of intercourse, debasement 
loss of honor and truth, and eventual loss 
s worth in the world. 


ob 
said the maiden, looking wise. 
led with some knowing glances, 
added, gazing up upon her lustrous eyes, 
‘In which t usband buyeth all the chances.” 


b 
ery of the House of Representa- 
during a debate on Cuba, was overheard to say, 
in answer to a question by her escort how she liked it: 
rs fill me with despair, and the bad 
+ 
uubtedly the only man has 
on’s well-known axiom, ‘‘ Reading 
writing an exact man, and speaking 
tone has had all three adjectives 
a man. 


+ 


The prevailing ery of ‘ 
s apt to signify pr 
of character, 
of all that won 


‘“*A lottery is marriage,’’ 
Then he res} 
And 


A lady in the gal 


tives, 


‘The great sp 
ones with terror 
Gladstone is und who 
well filled Lord Bac 
makes a full maz 
a ready man.’ Glads 


annexed to himself as 


A New York lawyer recently, in a habeas corpus 
proceeding, exclaimed: ‘‘ Magna Charta has been too 
long bed-ridden ; I pray your honor, in your decision, 


bid its spirit to take up the bed and walk abroad again 


ind luster.’’ 


+ 


rgyman thinks we are nearing the 


with renewed vigor 


\ Wisconsin 


end of the world, because of the Scriptural allusion to 
rumors of war in the closing years of earth. Certainly 
there have never been in history, until lately, so many 


warlike rumors out. promising real conflicts. 


+ 


Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’ Arthur” says: ‘‘ After Easter the 
month of May came, when every heart beginneth to 
blossom and to bring forth fruit; for like as herbs 


May, in it, likewise, every heart 
nner a lover springeth and flourisheth 
May giveth unto all lovers 
ng to constrain him to some manner 
than in any other month. 


+ 


wrote for these days of ours 
ang what may thus run 


and trees flouris 
that is in any n 
That 
courage in somet! 
of thing more 


in deeds. onth of 


Horac: 


wn when he s 


The Latin poet 
as well as for his 
into English rhymes 


The fleet 
Time borrows what he never lends; 
Youth does not save, but alway spends— 
Drinks all the wine that heaven sencs, 
And burns his candle at both ends. 


years go by. oh, friends! 
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Spanish treachery crystallized on the Western Con- 
tinent with Montezuma as the center of the crystalliza- 
tion; and now a burning question seems to be—will 
Spanish treachery find a sunset on this Western Conti- 


nent? 
+ 
Life may be likened toa sphere which includes an 
inexhaustible series of circles of knowledge. In the 
beginning we are its simple center point. But mind, 
having the power of self-increase, each successive ex- 
perience enlarges its circumference, so that ultimately 
mind may include within its grasp all love and wisdom 
short of divinity. ob 


There is a gourmand of wealth and leisure belonging 
to the Union Club, of New York City, who every mid- 
winter visits Bermuda, and next Florida, and eats his 
way northward into Canada over fresh vegetables and 
fruits, according as these ripen in successive latitudes. 
His gastronomic tour ends at Montreal in July, with 
his fiftieth dish of fresh strawberries. 

“b 

Infatuation for titles is a germ disease with fashion- 
able Americans—more particularly with New Yorkers. 
The moment the title microbe strikes feminine blood 
inflammation ensues, and the women who get it do not 
seem to care whether the immediate cause is a man or 
aremnant of one. Often the peroxide of matrimony 
cures, or inoculation eventually with the serum of 


divorce. 
“b 


While war clouds obscure the horizon stretching be- 
tween Cuba and the United States it may be well to 
reflect that often in the world’s history great wars 
have proceeded from trivial causes. The friction he- 
tween Ambassador DeLome and President McKinley 
recalls to our memory that the friction between the 
French diplomat and the old German Emperor fairly 
brought on the great Prussian-Franco War—an inci- 
dental friction that brought on Sedan and the siege of 
Paris. Yet that was but in the beginning as trivial as 
the housemaid’s tread on the friction match that 
burned down a mansion. cs 





r 

The New York bar has been perturbed by a speech 
from a leading justice of the Supreme Court, to the 
effect that in learning, eloquence and reputation the 
legal profession had of late years degenerated, and 
from a profession had lapsed into a trade. The judge 
did not give reasons, nor has any commenting news- 
paper; yet causes for such a condition are not far to 
seek. To begin with: Legal contentions have by lapse 
of time, investigations and final decisions, become fewer, 
and ancient legal technicalities have been swept away. 
Legal procedures have been simplified. Law schools, 
often superficially conducted, have power to admit to 
practice. Any clever collegian thus admitted, who can 
purchase a set of codes and the twenty volumes (re- 
cently published) of the Encyclopedia of Law and 
Practice, has a library upon one shelf and can quickly 
thereby solve any problem of quarrel submitted by a 
client. 


A 
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Doctor Sam Johnson, in the first dictionary of the 
English language, thus defined a cynic: ‘A philoso- 
pher of the snarling or cur-ish sort.’’ But later writers 
more properly mean by the word a man apt to look 
upon life with a glance half sad and half humorous, 
who is prone to be distrustful because aware of the lat- 
ent meanness and selfish ambition which lurk under 
actions professed to be noble and generous. Under 
the Johnsonian view we might instance the English 
reviewers Gifford and Jeffrey, but award the title 
cynic to Thackeray under the later description. 


+ 


Our long-tongued parliamentarians in Congress may 
take lessons from the examples of Addison and Steele, 
who, when members of the House of Commons, never 
made even one speech. Nevertheless, Addison, with- 
out ever opening his lips in debate, rose to a govern- 
mental post, the highest that Pitt or Fox ever reached. 
With his pen, Steele, at the death of Queen Anne, de- 
scribed the Commons as consisting of silent people, op- 
pressed by having too much to say, and of eloquent 
men, ignorant that what they did say was nothing to 


the purpose. ob 


The boating season is again open, not only in the 
plentifully bewatered America, but in the sparsely be- 
watered England, where every river, to the American 
tourist there, seems but a creek by comparison with 
his hundred lordly rivers. But, narrow as it is, the 
Thames, between Henley and Oxford, is a delightful 
stream for boating. No author has better described it 
than the novelist Manville Fenn. Listen to his de- 
scription, which would equally apply to many river 
stretches on the Hudson, the upper Passaic, the Dela- 
ware, the Housatonic and the James: ‘They pulled 
on and on between the lovely banks, passing villa after 
villa, with its boat-house, lawn and trimly kept garden. 
Then came a patch of trees, laving their drooping 
branches in the stream ; then a sweep of wood, climb- 
ing higher and higher into the background on the 
one hand; while on the other the hills receded, 
leaving a lawnlike stretch of meadow land rich in 
wild flowers, and whose river 


autumn edge was 
dense with flag or sedge or miniature willows.” 


But perhaps what follows of description would ap- 
ply only to the upper Thames: ‘‘The marsh mari- 
gold shone golden, and the water plantain spread their 
candelabra here and there. Great patches of tansy dis- 
played their beautifully cut foliage, while in sheltered 
pools the yellow water-lilies sent up their leaves to 
float upon the calm surface, and here and there a 
round green ball was in every grade of effort to escape 
from the tightening scales in order to form a golden 
chalice on the silver stream.’’ The description will 
equally apply to the Thames as it washes Pope’s villa 
at Twickenham, now possessed by witty, if cynical. 
Henry Labouchere and his accomplished wife ; or the 
demesnes of William Waldorf Astor, at Cleveden, and 
the dowager American Duchess of Marlborough, now 
Lady Beresford, at Deepdene ; or Windsor Castle, 
where Queen Victoria resides. 
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OUR NEW HERO. “i 


>MID shrie king shells and battle’ s flare, Torpedoes, } may guard the bay— tay 


One calmly stands, nor heeds the roar : Our da Hero does not quail. ny 
Where bu ting homb and Jie ry flare Brave foes fight as brave foes may, * ater 
Of sinking ships reflect their glare We win the ' Hip! Hip! Hooray! eae 

On Dewey—Commodore— Hail, ADMIRAL Dewey! Hail! te b 


H. M. E. re | 

















THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL, 


By WALTER STILLMAN. 


ONCE more this preqnau day 
Of destiny is here : 
And o'er our Father's land of liberty 
Is heard the clarion, stern and clear 
Man is and shall hy Jree. 


As once they stood at Le rington, 
So o'er this favored land, 

From the North and South, men of the Gray and Blue, 
1s brothers stanch and tried they stand, 

To prove we still ave true. 


For on poor Cuba's blood-stained sod, 

Ven we re proud to call ony kin, 
Stalwart men, who ll neither flinch nor flee, 

Varch ’neath freedow’s flag, "mid want and bhatiles din 
In war for liberty. 


th, Cubal we have seen the drifting smoke 
Of burning farms, 

Neen the ever-circling buzzards fly, 
Yet loud above thy stirring call to arm 


Our martyred seamen cry. 


They did not die in conflict fair 
"Wid heat of hattle s breath - 
By the hand of treachery they were slain ; 
We must, we will arenge su bh wanton death 


They shall not die im vain, 


Thy happy homes the tyrants burned 
Shall he their funeral pili 

Danitless hosts shall march beside thee, 
Till a Sree flag floats o'er thy fair isl 

And ye at last are free. 


Vet the hosts Inarch not 
Tn vengeful malice ; 

This cruel strife has had its fateful lirth 
That lasting peace heqot of justice 


May reign upon the earth. 
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With souls that tollowed lo thie 


We 


We 


On land and SC, and marked 


We 


An 
Wi 


A GOOD-BYE. 


By LUCY SCOTT BOWER 


S 
) HE wares « 


Reached Heaven s gat 


e sat ane listened, you aud 


And would not wait. 


heard the tal the waters 
When high wares beat : 
same the light that merer te 


At Vusie’ s feet. 


listened with united heart, 
Re sponsive sigh, 

d then a hush: and with 
wake to find that awe niust 


(rood-biy a good-bye e 
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"SAME OF GOD, TOM, COME OUT! THEY'VE CARRIED IT OFI 





